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The British 


THe 112th meeting of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science was opened by the 
President, Sir Harold Hartley, with an address on 
‘** Man’s Use of Energy,” a theme that was as usual 
followed up in a number of the sections. The crux 
of his discourse was his exposition of the 
importance of the concept of energy as the driving 
force of events, with the great generalization in 
the Principle of the Conservation of Energy. As 
he observed: *“ The height of a blast furnace was 
once doubled at great cost to see if the reducing 
power of its gases could be increased. Thermo- 
dynamics [the energy laws of heat] could have 
given the negative answer on a sheet of notepaper.” 

In the sections that took up Sir Harold’s theme 
the dominant, though not persistent, note was one 
of warning. Practical limitations were stressed. 
Sir John Cockcroft, for example, discoursing on 
the problems and prospects for nuclear develop- 
ment, said: “It is not possible to make any 
accurate prediction of the cost of nuclear power 
until pilot plants have been built and operating 
experience gained... . It seems likely that the 
first experimental pilot power producer will be 
operating within five years.” Even in farm 
mechanization, taken up enthusiastically by its 
exponents as a means of the more efficient 
acquisition of energy for man from plants, we 
have not succeeded everywhere, as W. J. West, 
Director of the Scottish Machinery Testing Station 
at Howden, showed in an address to Section G 
(Engineering). “Attempts to solve the potato- 
harvester problem along the same lines as the 
combine harvester,” he said, “ have only met with 
success on easy working soils free from stones.” 
In connection with the utilization of plant growth 
for energy production, a healthy warning was 
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given by Prof. F. G. Gregory, of Imperial College, 
in a paper to the Chemistry section—-one paper 
in a whole session devoted to chemical energy. 
A facile assumption had been made by some 
people that the efficiency of piants in making use 
of solar energy could be increased. In this process, 
photosynthesis, the carbon in the carbon dioxide of 
the atmosphere, is converted into plant materials 
by means of the sun’s energy. Any recapture of 
this energy by man involves the utilization of the 
carbon by incorporating it in blood and bone and 
muscle when he eats the plants, or by the 
burning of the plants to provide heat, or 
by the incorporation of the carbon in alcohol 
that would serve as a fuel. Thus the carbon 
fixation is a measure of the* available energy. 
Prof. Gregory gave facts from his own 
experimental work and that of others to 
show that plants of very different sorts, grown 
under different conditions of manuring and sun- 
shine, varied very little at all in their efficiency in 
utilizing solar energy. In fact, of the sunlight 
falling on plants, only about one per cent is used, 
and it seems that this is unlikely to be changed. 
Carbon fixation might be increased by the use of 
unicellular organisms like the plankton of the 
oceans, which take their carbon from carbonates 
in the sea. These organisms multiply with great 
rapidity, but the size of each organism would 
necessitate a tremendous number to make even 
a handful of usable material. Prof. Gregory made 
no claim for originality, and said that his paper was 
really a needed restatement in terms of hard fact. 

The note of warning thus sounded came into 
papers concerned with what might appear a safe 
and self-contained field—that of techniques. At 
least six sections were devoted to discussions of 
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modern techniques, ranging from those for dating 
the past (especially the new technique of using 
radioactive isotope, carbon 14, made from the 
nitrogen of the air by neutron bombardment from 
cosmic rays and then absorbed by a plant in the 
carbon dioxide utilized in photosynthesis, to date 
specimens of organic material up to several 
thousands of years in age) to those of plant pro- 
tection, automatic controls of the feedback type 
(“servo ” mechanisms) and chromatography. The 
last-mentioned was described by Dr. Trevor 
Williams, deputy editor of Endeavour, as “ the 
greatest single advance in chemical technique of 
this century.” The method originally consisted 
in the separation of pigments from a mixture by 
passing it through a column of powder, such as 
fuller’s earth, in a glass tube, when the pigments 
were seen to separate out at different levels, 
making a column of coloured bands. This has 
been extended in modern times to the separation 
of substances differing very slightly, so slightly 
as to make ordinary chemical separation far too 
tedious, as in the case of the constituents of 
vitamin A, which were separated by chromato- 
graphy in 1931. Much more recently the technique 
has been both refined and made more versatile 
and has been used industrially in the manufacture 
of streptomycin and certain plant pigments. 

It was in Dr. Wigglesworth’s presidential address 
to Section D (Zoology) that the warning men- 
tioned above was given. Strictly speaking, the 
address was not on techniques, for it was called 
“The Science and Practice of Entomology,” but 
if was :n connection with the new techniques 
involving insecticides that he warned of the 
assumptions made and the possible dangers arising. 
He said that the question was being asked: Is 
not the entomologist in fact outmoded by the dis- 
coveries of the organic chemist in the realm of 
insecticides? His answer was that the use of more 
and more insecticides was creating insect problems 
as fast as it solved them. Where was the process 
going to end? Insecticides should be regarded as 
an admission of failure, to be replaced by the 
more subtle and more remunerative methods of 
biology as soon as these could be worked out. 
He gave as an example of biological control 
through knowledge of entomology the case of the 
reduction of sleeping sickness by 98 per cent on 
the Gold Coast by the very simple technique of 
removing a few species of evergreen trees and 
shrubs from the riverside habitat of two varieties 
of tsetse-fly. In this way the dry-season retreats 
of such flies were made untenable. 

A number of papers and discourses provided 
interest for anyone who regards science as part 
of the substance of a general humanism. There 
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was, for example, the headmaster of Eton insisting 
on a new spirit needed in the teaching of history, 
a spirit that would give it meaning, one to oppose 
the materialist meaning given it by Communists. 
There was Dr. Martin Johnson's discourse on the 
meaning of time and space in philosophies of 
science. He showed that time was regarded 
differently according to whether we were behaving 
logically in various schools of physics or exploit- 
ing Our imaginations, and argued that the 
“continuous creation of matter’ advocated in 
Fred Hoyle’s broadcasts could be traced to needs 
for avoiding the difficult notion of a “ beginning 
of time.” The new view was really an article of 
faith in the intelligibility of Nature comparable 
with the poet’s or worshipper’s attitude of mind, 
and was unprovable. The headmaster of Win- 
chester’s presidential address to Section L on 
“ Education and Power” gave food for thought, 
for though he was advocating a Christian attitude 
he gave instances from St. Benedict’s Rule with 
which nobody could quarrel, such as the state- 
ment that a man in authority knows “that the 
test by which an institution must be judged is not 
its fame or its splendour or its power, but the 
quality of the lives lived by the individual members 
of it.” There was also food for thought, but of 
a very different sort, in the spectacle of profes- 
sional religious preachers rushing to include some 
reference to science in their sermons. This 
happened in the sermon preached by the Dean of 
St. Paul’s, that given by the Jewish minister in 
the synagogue, and that preached by the Jesuit 
son of last year’s president of the B.A. It of 
course happened in the much-publicized address 
given by the Bishop of Birmingham on “ Science, 
Religion, and Moral Judgments.” The recording 
agnostic can merely state these facts and pass on 
without comment. 

The non-specialist discourses mentioned above 
gave a philosophical touch to the proceedings that 
was in the best tradition. There were also several 
addresses that, for one member at least, provided 
a welcome return to the old-fashioned notion that 
natural history was an important part of science. 
Take, for example, the phenomenon of the homing 
of ants. This has been investigated by J. D. 
Carthy, of Cambridge, in a series of controlled 
experiments. The ants used were the common 
black garden ant and the black shining Jet ant. 
In the experiment the ants were allowed to run 
singly into a circular arena one foot wide contain- 
ing a pile of larve in the centre. Worker ants 
picked these up and carried them back to the nest. 
It was found that if the light was altered to red, 
to which the ant is blind, the common ant was 
unable to follow the path previously firmly estab- 
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lished. Rotation of the arena, which made any 
scents laid on the trail lead in a different direction, 
had no etiect on this sort of ant. Thus it was 
concluded that the common black ant orients itself 
visually. With the Jet ant, however, rotation 
made it lose its way out, whereas changes in 
illumination had no effect. So this ant evidently 
orients itself by smell. This smell was found to 
be due to a secretion dropped from the anus of 
the ant when excited by the prospect of food. 
The same sort of careful experimentation has been 
done for many years on bees by Prof. von Frisch. 
He was unfortunately prevented by his doctor 
from coming to Birmingham and so his data 
were put together by Mr. Thorpe and delivered as 
a discourse. Von Frisch’s own film and slides 
were shown. The problem investigated was that 
of what has been described as the “ dance” made 
by a bee on returning to a hive. Von Frisch has 
shown that this dance is an indication of the 
direction and distance of feeding-ground. There 
are two sorts of dance. One is a round dance, in 
which the bee goes round in a spiral. Other bees 
are excited by this behaviour and follow the 
leader. Such a dance indicates that food is round 
about the hive and quite near. When the food is 
some distance away, however, a different sort of 
dance is performed, one described in English as 
a “ waggle” dance. In this the bee describes an 
are and then goes along a straight line waggling 
its body from side to side as it does so. After 
«a certain distance it returns on another arc to the 
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starting point of the “ waggle.” Careful measure- 
ment has shown that the direction of the line 
along which the waggling takes place is such that 
the angle it makes with the sun’s direction is 
equal to the angle made by the direction of the 
feeding-ground with the direction of the sun. 
(This sounds involved, but this is due to the fact 
that von Frisch’s comb is erected vertically and 
observed through a vertical window.) These 
dances were shown on films made by von Frisch 
and were quite obvious to all members of the 
audience. Further experiments have shown that 
the number of arcs made per second is in inverse 
ratio to the distance of the feeding-ground. Thus 
the excited bees playing follow-my-leader are 
shown the distance and direction of the food. 
More recent experiments have shown that the bee 
learns its direction by responding to the polariza- 
tion of the sky light, a most remarkable fact 
needing further investigation. 

Finally, an unconscious note of irony may be 
mentioned. The irony is in the fact that some 
time in different sections was given up to the 
discussion of the presentation of scientific 
material in papers and lectures and broadcasts. 
So there was evidently some anxiety about this 
matter. And well there might be, for the papers 
at the British Association itself have become so 
specialized that they are often unintelligible to 
the non-specialist and so ineptly delivered that 
they are often inaudible. We need a rekindling of 
the T. H. Huxley spark. C.. L. Borrz. 


Great Mother of God 


AT last it has come. For years past there have 
been rumours that some new measure of apotheo- 
sis was in preparation for the Queen of Heaven. 
And now (in The Times of August 15) we read 
that the Pope is shortly to proclaim, as a dogma 
to be believed on pain of anathema and everlasting 
damnation, that the Blessed Virgin Mary was 
taken up into heaven and is now there, body and 
soul. That is what they mean by the Assumption 
or “taking up.” Just Ascension with a different 
spelling. 

I understand from The Times Rome correspon- 
dent that care was taken to sound Catholic 
bishops everywhere as to whether it was “ wise, 
prudent, and desirable” to proclaim the dogma 
just now. The simple question whether it was 
true does not seem to have occurred to any- 
body. 

Where and when this remarkable miracle took 
place we are not told. The New Testament 
knows nothing of it. In fact, the earlier a 


Christian document is, the less it has to say 
about the mother of Jesus. The Pauline Epistles, 
though not wholly Paul’s, at any rate contain 
the oldest pieces of writing in the New Testa- 


ment. Nowhere does the Apostle of the Gentiles 
so much as mention Mary. Once and once only, 
in Gal. iv, 4, we read that the Son of God was 
“born of a woman.” This casual statement does 
not take us far. In the oldest Gospel stratum, 
which anyone who likes can discover for himself 
by marking those passages in the Synoptic Gospels 
which occur in all three, the mother of Jesus is 
mentioned only once, and then to be disparaged. 


And they say unto him, Behold, thy mother 
and thy brethren without seek for thee. And he 
answereth them, and saith, ‘**‘ Who is my mother 
and my brethren . . . Whosoever shall do the will 
of God, the same is my brother, and sister, and 
mother.” (Matth. xii, 46-50=Mark iii, 31-35= 
Luke viii, 19-21.) 


Only in demonstrable additions to the primitive 
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Gospel story—i.e., in the infancy narratives (which 
are quite different in Matthew and Luke, and do 
not come in Mark at all) and in such passing 
references as Matth. xiii, 55—Mark vi, 3—is 
Mary even named. The Fourth Gospel mentions 
the mother of Jesus three times—once at the 
Cana marriage (ii, 1-5), where she is snubbed, 
once casually (ii, 12), and once at the crucifixion 
(xix, 25-27); but nowhere is she named. The Acts 
name her once (i, 14) and never again. The 
dogma of the Virgin Birth is introduced twice in 
the whole New Testament; and each time (Matth 
i. 18-25, and Luke i, 34-35) it is in such glaring 
contradiction to the body of the narrative that 
the interpolation sticks out a mile. That is all 
there is about Mary in the canon. 

It is obvious from this to any candid reader 
of the New Testament that primitive Christians, 
whether Judaic or Pauline, were not particularly 
interested in the mother of Jesus, and that she 
acquired importance only at a late stage in the 
evolution of the legend. Most assuredly the 
compilers of the New Testament knew nothing 
of the Assumption. 

That story first occurs in an apocryphal 
work known as The Discourse of John the 
Divine concerning the Falling Asleep of the 
Mother of God. It appears to date from the 
fourth century, and was included in a list of 
apocryphal books condemned by Pope Gelasius 
late in the fifth. In this document we are told 
that in the second year after the death of Jesus 
the apostles were miraculously summoned to the 
deathbed of the Blessed Virgin at Bethlehem. 
Three days after she had been buried, her body 
(like her Son’s on a previous occasion) miracu- 
lously disappeared from the tomb. Many variants 
and embroideries of the legend appeared in due 
course, differing much from one another— 
especially as to the date of the wondrous dis- 
appearance. Gregory of Tours (sixth century) 
seems to be the first writer categorically to assert 
that Mary was taken up bodily to heaven. It is 
characteristic of the Church of Rome that a 
Pope of the twentieth century should inculcate a 
dogma for which the original authority is a book 
condemned by a Pope of the fifth century as 
apocryphal. 

However, it would be a mistake to dwell too 
long on the question of evidence. The Mother 
of God worshipped by the Catholic Church is 
totally unrelated to any Galilean peasant girl who 
ever bore and bred a Messiah to be. Ages before 
Mary was heard of, the early civilizations of the 
Near and Middle East worshipped a Great 
Mother of the Gods. She had different names in 
different localities. The pre-Aryan peoples of 
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Asia Minor called her Ma. The Indo-European 
tribes who came down from the north took her 
over with the land and called her Cybele or 
Cybebe or Semele—a name which resembles a 
common Indo-European word for “earth.” She 
was in fact Mother Earth, as Lucretius correctly 
says in his great Rationalist poem (II, 589-660), 
and akin to the Egyptian Isis and the Semitic 
Ishtar or Astarte. Like them, she was worshipped 
in conjunction with a male deity, the corn-king, 
her lover or husband or son, who was savagely 
killed every year and magically came to life in 
the springing crop. This ritual and myth of the 
mourning mother and her lost and found lover 
or son was very deeply rooted in the tradition of 
the agricultural peoples of the ancient East and, 
with the conquest of the East by Rome and the 
uprooting of populations which went with it, 
became a common myth-theme of the whole 
Mediterranean underworld. The resurrection of 
the murdered god was a pledge that the down- 
trodden masses too would enjoy their day of 
compensation, if not in this world, then in 
another. 

However Christianity originated (and that is too 
complex a question to admit of a simple answer, 
either mythical or historical) there is no doubt 
how it conquered. It conquered by identifying 
itself with the deep-seated need of the masses for 
compensation, for deliverance, for a turning of the 
tables. Christ, whether founded on an historical 
figure or not, became a redeemer-deity like Attis, 
Osiris, and the others before him. When the 
redeemer-deity became the official god of the 
Roman Empire it was unthinkable that his com- 
panion, the mourning mother, should be left out 
of the picture. Mary was rescued from the 
obscurity in which primitive Christianity had lef 
her, and dressed up in the garb of Ma and Cybele 
and Isis and Ishtar. She became the Great 
Mother of God, the Star of the Sea, the Queen of 
Heaven. That being granted, it was not to be 
tolerated that the new goddess should do anything 
so vulgar as to die. She, like her Son, had to 
rise again and ascend into heaven.. The literary 
evidence came a little late, perhaps, but it was 
duly provided. 

I gather from The Times that some Catholics 
are concerned about the effect which the new 
dogma may have on their relations with the 
Orthodox and Protestant Churches. The Vatican, 
wisely from its point of view, refuses to worry 
about that. It knows that the real enemy of Rome 
is Atheism, and that against Atheism the best 
weapon is ignorance. The older, the staler, the 
more stupid, the better for Rome’s purpose! 

ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON. 
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THe following is a condensed report of ithe 
lectures and addresses delivered at «the Fifth 
Annual Conference of the R.P.A. The conference 
was held at Magdalen College, Oxford, from 
Friday, August 4, to Tuesday, August 8, and was 
presided over by Mr. H. Hamilton Fyfe. Mr. 
Fyfe’s presidential address was delivered on 
Friday evening, and the lecturers on the succeeding 
days were: Prof. A. J. Ayer, Dr. H. Bondi, Mr 
Archibald Robertson, Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe, Mr. 
Warren Sandell, Mr. J. Hutton Hynd, Prof. A. 
Heintz (Oslo), and Mr. Stuart Hampshire. There 
were also short addresses by Dr. van Praag 
(Holland) and Mr. J. B. O'Dea (Ireland). The 
subject of the conference was “The Irrational in 
Modern Thought.” 


Some Limitations of Rationalism 
HAMILTON FYFE 


Mr. HAMILTON Fyre began his inaugural address 
with a question he supposed they might put to him: 
Wouldn't it be better if, instead of talking about 
limitations, we assured ourselves there were no frontiers 
of unreason we could not abolish, no forts we could 
not successfully storm? They might quote Browning 
that ‘‘a man’s reach should exceed his grasp.” But 
the rest of the quotation, * or what’s a heaven for? ” 
did not suggest that Browning thought the reward of 
reaching out too far could be expected on earth. Our 
aim as Rationalists should be to gain what ground we 
could by careful, patient strategy and not to let vaulting 
ambition o’erleap itself. 

This, of course, was a doctrine for those of riper 
years. It would grate on the ears of the young, who 
ignored limitations. The young also, for the most 
part, ignored Rationalism. We had frequently heard 
lamentations over this, with suggestions as to how it 
might be altered. 

But it could not be altered. Youth and rationality 
did not go together. If they did, the world would suffer 
less. As Bertrand Russell had said, impulse played a 
greater part than conscious purpose in moulding our 
lives. Impulse might lead us astray, but youth without 
impulsiveness was like a peach without flavour. This 
was not a plea for ruling out of education the training 
of the minds of the young-in logical thinking. Some 
of them, at any rate, could be guided into the way 
of rational thinking. 

Here we came to another limitation of Rationalism. 
It was useless to fancy that more than a small pro- 
portion of the human race would ever think rationally, 
Principal Grierson’s estimate that four-fifths of the 
people did not want to think for themselves, and were 
indeed incapable of doing so, was far too generous. 
It was more like one in fifty. But no doubt the forty- 
nine were more contented. They plodded along with- 
out asking ‘“‘ Why? * When Shelley was sent to 
school, and his mother was told he would be taught 
to think for himself, she replied ** Oh, God! teach him 
to think like other people! ” 

In his History of Rationalism in Europe, published 
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in 1865, Lecky, who believed that rational thinking 
could be achieved by education, rejoiced in the triumphs 
of civilization, which had destroyed the belief in witch- 
craft and religious persecution, He hoped that education 
for all would bring further triumphs. But had we 
become more rational since that great work was written? 
Mr. Hamilton Fyfe said he could not see that there 
had been any change. The fiction of Rational Man 
was as baseless as that of Economic Man. 

It was usually claimed that man was the only rational 
being, that he differed from all other conscious 
creatures, and that this difference arose from his self- 
consciousness. No other animal was aware of itself 
in this sense. Bound up with this idea was the proud 

elief in man’s superiority, his right to dominion over 

all other forms of conscious life, his survival after death, 
and his position as the favourite son of a God made 
in his own image. These beliefs were still vaguely 
but firmly held by the mass of mankind, 

How to fit man in with the general plan of evolution 
had puzzled the biologists since Darwin refused to 
make the attempt. Alfred Russel Wallace said that 
intellect, resulting from self-awareness, must have been 
due to ‘direct action on the part of God. Cabanis, 
supporting La Mettrie, held that man was a machine, 
and that the brain produced thought in the same way 
that the stomach and intestines digested food and the 
liver filtered bile. He did not take account of the fact 
that these processes worked alike in all normal bodies, 
whereas the brain produced the plays of Shakespeare 
and the discoveries of Newton or Einstein. Biology 
could tell us only that somehow self-awareness had 
happened, but it could not discover how, and probably 
never would. The two chief arguments against its 
having happened in the ordinary course of evolution 
had not been answered. 

First, intellect had never been used by more than a 
small minority. He believed this was the only case 
of a capacity being employed by merely a fraction of 
the species endowed with it; and even the few who 
used intellect had never decided what were the 
best purposes it should pursue. It had produced the 
atom bomb, not for the benefit of mankind, but so 
that man could destroy his fellows more quickly and 
on a larger scale. 

The other obstacle to the belief that self-awareness 
and its product, intellect, were the result of evolution 

was that changes of structure and mentality usually 
conferred advantages on the species in which they 
occurred. But whereas other species lived contentedly. 
intellect had made man, in Ray Lankester’s phrase, 
Nature’s Rebel Son—restless, dissatisfied, and eager to 
defeat nature. This he had done in many ways, but 
it had not radically improved human life. Nor had 
men ever been able to foresee the results of what their 
intellects had devised. Mr. Hamilton Fyfe gave 
instances to show that very few historical events had 
had the consequences expected of them. 

We had to admit, too, that every advance made with 
the aid of science had brought some drawback, some 
misfortune. He instanced the petrol motor and the 
larger death-roll in road and air accidents; the radio, 
which, though it had pleasant and useful aspects, had 
reduced the power of mental concentration and dis- 
couraged the reading of books; the cinema, which 
provided capital entertainment, but had produced films 
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that had the effect of pulping minds and vulgarizing 
emotions; and cheap paper, which had caused the 
degradation of a large part of the newspaper Press 
as well as inflicting on us the litter nuisance. 

Examples could be multiplied indefinitely of the 
restlessness inseparable from intellectual activity. An 
even more sinister one was that in periods little affected 
by wars, Britain and the United States had produced 
writers who called peace “ Stagnation *’ which allowed 
the meaner virtues to flourish, and had twisted Darwin’s 
doctrine of the survival of the fittest into a plea for 
battle, murder, and sudden death. 

Mr. Fyfe said that if they did not agree that self- 
awareness had failed to justify Hamlet’s description 
of man as “ noble in reason’ and the “ paragon of 
animals ** he would refer them to the whole body of 
literature in all languages. It consisted almost entirely 
of laments over or satires on defects in human conduct. 
Shakespeare had ridiculed ** proud man as “ playing 
fantastic tricks before high heaven.” Gibbon ha 
called history “‘a record of the crimes, follies, and 
misfortunes of mankind.” All religions taught that 
this life was ‘ brief sorrow, short-lived care” and 
consoled their worshippers by holding out hope of a 
better life after death. A Rationalist was bound to 
consider the possibility that self-awareness and intellect 
may have been due to some accident and not to 
evolution as it was usually understood, and also the 
suggestion frequently made that cOmmunities we called 
uncivilized led lives more natural and contented and 
more rational than those which had boasted of their 
high civilization. Western civilization might have 
spread light, R. H. Tawney had written, but in fact 
it had spread darkness and had been “ the chief breed- 
ing-ground of the world’s afflictions during the last 
fifty years.” 

And not during this period only, Mr. Fyfe said. 
John Evelyn, writing in his Diary for 1662, of the 
miseries of men, blamed the princes. We today blamed 
the politicians. But more to blame were the half-mad 
philosophers, theologians, economists, historians, and 
poets, who had egged on rulers to use their power for 
conquest and the pursuit of glory. The task of 
Rationalism was to stem the tides of unreason, whether 
patriotic, religious, philosophic, or, in the jargon of 
today, ideological. 

Another of the limitations of Rationalism was to 
recognize that rational thinking did not necessarily 
lead to rational action. He gave illustrations of this. 
Lenin, who fervently believed in the liberation of 
mankind, had set up a system more despotic than any 
system of the past. The Spanish Republican leaders 
were rationalist in theory but failed in practice; and 
the theories of the French Revolutionists did not 
accord with the facts. 

Mr. Fyfe then dealt at some length with irrationalities 
in the field of politics and administration, and suggested 
that, following our present programme on The 
Irrational in Modern Thought, we should have papers 
next year on The Irrational in Modern Practice, in 
which we should certainly have to include our methods 
of government. 

Was it hopeless to fight against irrationality in these 
and other fields? By no means. Only by the unceasing 
efforts of those who try to free themselves from the 
bondage of unreason and traditional prejudice could 
any kind of balance be maintained. Man, as he had 
said, was an irrational animal, and persistent endeavour 
was needed to prevent him from toppling over into 
sheer lunacy. 

The means we employed must vary. The mosteffective 
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method of meeting religious fanaticism was the sternly 
practical. He had always liked the reply which a Master 
of the Rolls in the seventeenth century had made to 
a witness who said that the Holy Ghost had told him 
the judge should enter a nolle prosequi and dismiss 
the case. The judge replied gravely that he was unable 
to act upon that statement. ‘* The Holy Ghost, if he 
made that communication to you,” said the judge, 
“must have known that I have no power to enter a 
nolle prosequi. If he had wanted that, he would 
have told you to apply to the Attorney-General.” 
This, it seemed to Mr. Fyfe, was a_ perfect 
rejoinder. Answering a fool according to _ his 
folly did not mean imitate his foolishness; it meant 
“meet him on his own ground and discuss his pro- 
position, no matter how fantastic it may be, as if it 
were serious.”” Two excellent examples of this pro- 
cedure had been published lately—Mr. Howell Smith's 
Thou Art Peter and Mr. Hector Hawton’s Thinker’s 
Handbook, 

We must expose and refute every form of the 
irrational, Mr. Fyfe said in conclusion, and when some 
of the ** forts of folly fall.”” to quote Matthew Arnold, 
our bodies must not be found “ next the wall,’ but 
inside, consolidating our gains and marching on to 
fresh triumphs, 


Existentialism 

PROF. A. J. AYER 
l: we wanted a single slogan to represent Existen- 
tialism, said Prof. Ayer, it was ** the dramatization of 
necessary truths.” 

There was a well-known logical distinction between 
necessary and contingent propositions—the proposi- 
tions of formal logic and mathematics and those of 
science everyday life. The former’ were 
demonstrable and the latter always subject to revision 
in the light of experience. Explaining a proposition 
concerning a matter of fact meant putting forward a 
general proposition, which, with other particular 
propositions describing the initial conditions, enabled 
us to deduce the proposition we were trying to explain. 
Then perhaps the general proposition itself could be 
explained. 

For example, if you wanted to explain to a child 
how electric light works, you showed him the wires, 
and if he asked ‘“* Why does the current go through 
the wires? * you gave him some theory of electricity. 
If he was still dissatisfied you gave him something 
about the theory of electro-magnetism. But at this 
point we stopped, or perhaps we did not stop. This 
was Where the religious people came in. They said 
* Even all this needs explanation,” and then we got 
the magic word * God,” which of course was not an 
explanation at all. 

All this seemed arbitrary to a certain type of 
metaphysician. It just happened that atoms behaved 
in a certain way. What metaphysicians of the 
Bradleian and Existentialist type wanted was “ some- 
thing necessary.” But this we could not have, because 
from purely formal propositions we could derive 
nothing but formal propositions. The ordinary man 
might say we could find out what the world was lik: 
and explain it more generally, and that was all we 
could do. But this was emotionally intolerable to a 
metaphysician, 

The old-fashioned Idealists regarded the world as 
logically necessary—the facts tied up in one great 
whole. For the modern Existentialist it was a tragedy 
that man lived in a world of matters of fact that were 
not logically necessary. What was man to do about 
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it?) The answer given by Heidegger, and to some 
extent by Sartre, was: Recognize it. 

This dramatization of the distinction between logical 
and empirical propositions led to the realm of values, 
where we got the same dilemma, with the Existentialists 
again recognizing what was not an unimportant point 
and then behaving oddly as a _ result of their 
recognition of it. They were right in holding that it 
was nonsense to talk of the objectivity of values, but 
he would put it in a more cautious way. Just as there 
was a distinction between statements of fact and state- 
ments of logic, so there was a distinction between 
descriptive and normative statements. Descriptive 
statements say how things are, and normative state- 
ments are to the effect that something is to be done 
or avoided. This raised questions of conduct. People 
wanted to be told how to behave. They wanted not 
only rules, but the right rules. But what was meant 
by “ the right rules,” and how were they to get them? 
The answer might be: Take them from some authority. 
But who were the right authorities? It was no good 
saying ‘** Take them from God,’ because even if we 
knew with what voice God spoke, this would be just 
a rather larger authority. Therefore we seemed to be 
done for. There was no criterion of the rules being 
the right ones except our choosing to make them so, 
or nailing our flag to a mast. 

All this most of the Existentialists had recognized, 
but those who had not combined Existentialism with 
religion, instead of being pleased with their logic, had, 
again, dramatized it. It was a “ terrible thing ”’ that 
there could be no objective values. But all it meant 
was that value statements did not function in the same 
way as descriptive statements, and therefore the word 
** objective *’ could not be applied to them in the 
same sense. The Existentialists went wrong in taking 
this further step of dramatization—in implying that 
there was a possibility of objective values in the 
old metaphysical sense, only we could not reach it. 
As in the case of a logically necessary world, the 
impossibility they were protesting against was a logical 
impossibility which was derived from the very mean- 
ing of the terms they were using. 

The third point Prof. Ayer said he wanted to raise 
was more specific to a particular form of Existentialism 

the situation of man in the world and his relation 
to other people. This point, he thought, explained 
why the whole thing was called Existentialism. They 
were familiar with the medieval distinction between 
existence and essence—the essence of a thing was that 
which made it what it was. For the nominalist it was 
what was described by the predicates one used to refer 
to things of that type. The distinction had been 
revived by Hegel, and to a greater extent by Husserl. 
Husserl thought, apparently, that you could take things 
like moral states, such as charity or jealousy, and 
contemplate them. Heidegger did not think this a 
profitable method. For him the important thing was 
not essence, but existence. You could only under- 
stand the living, breathing reality. In the case of 
inanimate objects, you could make hypotheses and 
. generalizations. Therefore to a certain extent you 
could understand them through their essence. Under- 
standing them through their essence meant understand- 
ing them through what was generally true about them. 

Men, it was held, could not be fully understood in 
this way. This was supposed to be due to the fact 
that men were self-conscious. Prof. Ayer said he did 
not see why the possession of self-consciousness could 
not be explained in general terms as in the case of 
other properties. The reason given was that man 
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being self-conscious, and each conscious state being con- 
scious of itself, the two were always internally divided; 
therefore never properly what they were, always insin- 
cere, always trying to catch up with themselves; never 
being sure of succeeding; therefore free, unpredictable, 
and explicable only in terms of existence. That seemed 
to him (Prof. Ayer) a series of non sequiturs. He 
thought what was behind it was something psycho- 
logical which came out very clearly in Sartre's account 
of one’s dealings with other people. 

The distinction between human beings and other 
objects was summarized by Sartre as a distinction 
between things which exist in themselves and those 
that exist for themselves (conscious beings). The thing 
that existed for itself (conscious, alive, and dramatic) 
according to Sartre, wanted at the same time to be 
something existing in itself, because this was safe and 
secure; and the two being incompatible, the tragedy 
of man was that he could never have them both. So 
again he looked for the absolute, the static, in a world 
which was necessarily a world of freedom. Man valued 
his treedom, yet wanted to escape from the conse- 
quences of it. This problem became acute when it 
came to dealing with other people. Although for 
myself I live for myself, in relation to another person 
I live as an object in itself. You can treat me as 
an object as you can this microphone, if you want to, 
by behaving towards me in a certain way. In dealing 
with another person I can have two contradictory atti- 
tudes. I can treat him as an object, but that is 
uninteresting for me. What I am interested in is in 
possessing somebody else’s liberty. I want to be able 
to treat him as a subject. Equally I want to have my 
own freedom and at the same time be a thing in itself. 
If I can possess the other person as a subject, then 
through getting hold of him I can get hold of his view 
of me, and in that way I shall, as a subject, remain 
free and a thing for myself, and, by having got hold 
of him and got hold of myself in his camera, have 
myself as a thing in itself, and therefore win the trick. 
But this again cannot be done because the mere fact 
of my possessing him as an object destroys him as a 
subject so far as I am concerned, and therefore his 
view of me, and all I have is another miserable object. 
What we wanted was to dominate others as indepen- 
dent powers. But if you dominate a power it ceases 
to be independent of you. If it is independent you can- 
not dominate it. Therefore you are always frustrated. 

That was the sort of picture, said Prof. Ayer, we 
got of Existentialists. We all knew those mechanical 
tortoises equipped ‘with various batteries so that they 
were attracted towards light, but when they went 
towards another light their own light was extinguished. 
They ran towards each other with great excitement, 
but of course each extinguished its light at the ap- 
proach of the other. So there was nothing but dark- 
ness and they turned sadly away. As they did so, 
the lights came on again and they rushed back. But 
again off went the lights. Play the same game with 
mirrors, concluded Prof. Ayer, and you had a simile 
of Existentialism. 


New Thoughts on the Nature 
of the Universe 


DR. H. BONDI 


Dr. Bonpr said that when a mathematician discussed 
his work in public he had to give two ‘explanations: 
what he had done—which was quite easy—and why 
he had done it—which was more difficult. 
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In the subject of cosmology he thought it useful to 
start with the second kind of explanation. We were 
interested in the overall structure of the material 
universe—in what could be known about the most dis- 
tant parts of it, not about local irregularities like our- 
selves or the earth or sun. And here the obvious 
question was ‘* Why are you interested in that? ” or 
* That is so far away that it can be of no concern to 
us.” He thought that view was shown to be wrong 
well over a century ago. The fact was that if we made 
simple and obvious assumptions about what went on 
a long way from us we were soon faced with a plain 
contradiction on the facts. The argument which led 
to that which he hoped to present to them was, _he 
thought, one of the most fundamental in mathematics. 
It was first presented by the astronomer Olbers in the 
1820s. 

Roughly, the argument was that when we looked at 
what the astronomer called a near star of ordinary size, 
it looked bright, but there were not many of them. A 
star farther away was not so bright, but there were 
plenty of them. What happened as we went farther 
and farther away? We had more weaker sources of 
light, and the question was: Did they all add up to 
something substantial? 

The way Olbers investigated Was to make a few 
simple assumptions, He said: ‘* Suppose it is every- 
where and has always been roughly like it is here 
now.” It was a simple assumption, fundamental to 
the whole of science. It dated back to Copernicus, 
who showed that we did not live at the centre of the 
universe but on a minor planet. The next best thing 
to being at the centre of the universe was to assume 
that you were in a place not all that different from 
all other places, It was then assumed that, however 
far you went, there would always be stars with roughly 
the same distances between them, and of the same 
brightness, as those in your own neighbourhood. 
Another assumption was that though some of the fixed 
stars might seem to be moving, on the average they 
were standing still, 

With these (to Olbers) plausible assumptions, he 
tried to work out how much light we should receive 
from the distant parts of the universe, The answer 
was by no means obvious because of two factors that 
worked against each other: very little light from these 
objects would reach us owing to their great distance, 
but there were so many of them that this might make 
up for it. 

It was definitely a mathematical argument, said Dr. 
Bondi. Imagine yourself, he said, at the centre of a 
huge cosmic onion, with layer upon layer around 
you. Each layer was so large that it contained vast 
numbers of stars. On the average, this meant that 
every shell of the onion contained a number of stars 
roughly proportional to the volume of the shell. If 
all the shells were about the same thickness, the 
number of stars would depend on the surface of the 
sphere on which the shell was built. The more distant 
shells, of bigger radius and surface, would therefore 
contain more stars, By the time the light from a star 
in one of these shells has reached us, said Dr. Bondi, 
it will have spread out in all directions over a sphere 
with that star at the centre, On the surface of this 
sphere we shall not get very much light because the 
sphere is very big. It will be inversely proportional to 
the surface of the sphere. The reciprocal of that sur- 
face will be a measure of the amount of light we shall 
get from such a star, 

Now as the number of stars in the layer they 
were considering was proportional to the area of the 
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paw they had to multiply the reciprocal of the sur- 
iace by the surface itself; and the result was: 1. So 
the amount of light we got was the same for all shells. 
The more distant shells had more stars, with the light 
spread out more, and the nearer shells had fewer stars, 
with the light spread out less; but we got the same 
amount of light from each, 

There was no limit to the number of shells we could 
build into space, so there should be no limit to the 
amount of light we got from the stars. It should be 
as bright at night as on the surface of the sun. But 
as a matter of experience this was not so. 

This was the sort of point the mathematician liked. 
He started with something sensible and arrived at 93 
paradox. Something must be wrong with his assump- 
tions, The argument was right, but something must 
be wrong with the start of it, 

One way out was to say that the stars did not radiate 
because they were not formed. In other words the 
universe is young. The other way was to say that 
the light must be dimmed by some process. But the 
suggestion that really dealt with the problem was that 
the distant parts of the universe were rushing away 
from us. This was the concept of “ the expanding 
universe.” Thus it would be seen that from the dark- 
ness of the sky at night it could be deduced either that 
the universe was young or it was expanding, or both 
these statements might be true. 

Dr. Bondi said that the main thing he had been try- 
ing to show was that things happening in the depths 
of the universe did affect us here. If the universe were 
old and not expanding we should be boiled here at a 
temperature equal to that at the surface of the sun, 
Everything we do here is conditioned by the fact that 
we do not get these enormous amounts of heat and 
light. Our laws of physics would be quite different 
if we were creatures living at such temperatures. 

Many people considered that one way out of the 
paradox that the universe is young was that a longs 
time ago things were very different, To him this seemed 
doubtful because the circumstances would be different 
in a way of which we had little conception. 

Dr. Bondi dealt with the difficulties of this sug- 
gestion and said that the assumption he had always 
thought plausible was that we live in a typical place 
ata typical time; that there were no great changes in 
space or time; and that the universe presented much 
the same aspect to an observer on a star or planet. 
If this was true we could confidently. apply the physics 
of our text-books to the light that was emitted in dis- 
tant parts a long time ago. This was the one assump- 
tion we required, and he saw no reason to believe that 
it was wrong, 

Referring to what he had said previously, that an 
expanding universe could be deduced from the darkness 
of the sky at night, Dr. Bondi said this had beer 
confirmed by the observations of astronomers, The 
light emitted from distant objects clearly showed that 
it proceeded from objects moving away from us. 

The next step in the argument was more serious and 
one which many people did not like at all, If the 
universe was expanding—distant regions going farther 
from us—then the matter in the fixed sphere around 
us was decreasing. When stuff flowed out of the barrel, 
the usual experience was that there was less stuff left 
in it. But this was in contradiction to our principle. 
because if things continued as they were now the barrel 
must always stay at the same level, The only way out 
was that matter was being continuously created at such 
a rate as to make up for what was flowing away. This 
was contrary to what we were used to in physics. 
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In fact you could never possibly observe the rate of 
creation. A calculation carried out at Cambridge 
showed that the rate of creation of atoms would escape 
even the most sensitive of instruments. It was true that 
matter seemed to be conserved, but we had to infringe 
that law only to a very small degree, The infringement 
was directly unobservable, but its consequences would 
be observable. It would show itself in a tenuous layer 
of matter distributed throughout the universe, and he 
though: there was evidence that the matter was so 
distributed. 

There were other ways in which you could test the 
hypothesis. You could work out how many very dis- 
tant objects you should see, The result seemed to show 
that this theory agreed with the facts better than any 
other. Theories which said that the universe was young 
ran into serious difficulties. From the notion of 
expansion we could work out the age of the universe, 
and from the measurements on the rocks we could find 
out how oid the earth was. It turned out that the 
earth was older than the universe! That was not very 
good for any theory. On the theory he himself was 
presenting there was no such difficulty: the universe 
was infinitely old; it had never changed arid was not 
changing. If we concentrated attention on any one 
object, said Dr, Bondi, it certainly aged, but the over- 
all picture remained the same. 

If we believed that there was no such creation, that 
matter was conserved, and that all science could deal 
with was this conservation of matter, then we had to 
believe in something outside science which created 
matter in the beginning. But if we believed in the 
system of continuous creation, which was based on 
the assumption that things were pretty well the same 
everywhere at all times, then it was the laws of science 
which ruled supreme. The theory that the creation of 
matter was going on all the time, though not observ- 
able, brought the whole question of the origin of the 
universe within the scope of science. 

This theory which he and Gold had presented nearly 
three years ago had had few adherents, though Fred 
Hoyle had come to similar conclusions from different 
starting-points. Dr. Bondi thought the greatest service 
the theory could give was that its answers were very 
definite. It was much better to start from definite 
assumptions and then get really definite answers. 

He said he would like to have given them an idea 
of what other people’s views of his theory were. 
President Roosevelt was once asked for the difference 
between a statesman and a politician, and he had 
replied that a statesman was a dead politician, Dr. 
Bondi thought that when the work of a mathematician 
was accepted, it implied that the mathematician wac 
dead. He was happy to be able to tell them that he 
was still alive. 


Karl Barth 


ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON 


Mr. ROBERTSON said Barth had described himself as 
‘*a Swiss country parson,” though most of his work 
had been done in Germany. He had been professor 
of theology at Minster, Bonn, and other universities, 
and his main position had been formulated between 
the first world war and the rise of Hitler. He was an 
opponent of the Nazi regime, but had refused to identify 
himself with any movement against it. His political 
attitude was almost wholly negative. 

Barth’s theology, which had been expounded in a 
great number of works, Mr. Robertson described as a 
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curious mixture of daring Modernism and defiant 
Fundamentalism. Thus, in his Word of God and the 
Word of Man, Barth said that the Bible was a human 
document like any other, which had no a priori claim 
to special attention and consideration. Nevertheless 
he argued that it was a unique book. Granting the 
mythical character of the Pentateuch and the composite 
authorship of the prophetic books and the Pauline 
Epistles, something quite extraordinary must have led 
men to compile these books and other men to listen 
to them. 

Barth’s fundamental thesis was that life was evil. In 
an effort to give expression to our own peculiar nature, 
to assert our Own powers, we became guilty. This 
presence of something guilty was continually being 
proved to us by our clashing with others. What we 
called life necessarily led to conflicts which we could 
not evade, 

Life, then, was a fight and consequently evil. But 
in spite of the evil in which we were enmeshed, some- 
thing existed by which we knew it was evil. That 
something must be other than the evil it condemned. 
In this way Barth arrived at the idea of God. God 
was The fundamentally Other ’—the diametrical 
opposite of evil and death. Man did not discover him. 
He disclosed himself to man by revelation. But, in 
Barth’s words, “ that revelation is revelation can, of 
course, only be proved by revelation . . . the truth must 
prove itself.” We might object that this method of 
proof was inadequate. Barth granted this, but he 
added: ‘ it remains to be seen whether the quaking of 
the vast Tower of Babel which we are now experiencing 
will be violent enough to bring us somewhat nearer 
to the way of faith.’ 

Having taken this flying leap into faith, Barth had 
no difficulty in swallowing a few more paradoxes. 
We knew by revelation that God created this world. 
Why, then, was it full of conflict, evil, and death? 
Because, says Barth, the creature rebelled against its 
Creator. In consequence of this rebellion all life was 
doomed to die, including man and his works. Did 
God foresee this disaster? Yes, he foresaw it. Then 
why did he create the world? Barth answers, for his 
glory, and man to be witness of his glory. That he 
might witness this glory, man was given an understand- 
ing and conscience, and exists that he may receive 
God’s revelation in Jesus Christ, which is the meaning 
and goal of creation, the end for which the world is. 

In Barth’s treatment of Christ, continued Mr. 
Robertson, we met with the oddest oscillation between 
old-fashioned orthodoxy and extreme modernism 
bordering on the myth theory, For Barth, Christ was 
an aspect of the Godhead and also an historical human 
being. God foresaw that his creatures would misuse 
their freedom, and to remedy this he became a creature 
himself. The historical evidence for the existence of 
Jesus, Barth brushed aside. It was by revelation that 
Paul knew Jesus, and what was good enough for Paul 
was good enough for Barth, As for the Resurrection, 
this was not to be regarded as if it related to an 
historical Jesus. That Christ was risen we knew by 
revelation, and in no other way. 

The point of the Gospel story, for Barth, was that 
by becoming human, and subject to evil and death, 
God had conquered them and delivered man from their 
power. Not all men were able to believe this. Faith 
was a gift of God, But those who had this gift were 
possessed by Christ and transformed from miserable 
sinners into a new community, the Church, The Church 
was not infallible. Its business was not to rule the 
world but to convey the glad tidings, Only by humility, 
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by recognizing the insignificance of any human achieve- 
ment and letting God do his own work, could 

hr’stians be worthy of their name, Then death would 
not matter, for the gift of faith overcame its terrors 
w.th the hope of a miraculous resurrection. 

Barth was remarkably tolerant towards Rationalists 
and Atheists. The Bible, he pointed out, had little to 
say against theism but a great deal against false 
religion, The central interest in the Old and New 
Testaments was the destruction of the Jewish temple, 
which, for Barth, implied a repudiation of all institu- 
tional religion above the minimum required to keep 
believers together. Against all attempts to prove the 
existence of God by reason we ought to be “ thorough- 
going doubters, sceptics, scoffers, and atheists.” The 
main thing was the diffusion of faith in a wholly other 
world than this, which overcame the fear of death. 
People did not need the clergy to help them to live, 
but to help them to die. As for those who did not 
believe in the resurrection of the dead, he gathered 
from Barth that it mattered little what else they believed 
or disbelieved. Being outside the Church, they 
remained prisoners of this evil world, died and dis- 
appeared, Barth did not appear to believe in punish- 
ment after death. 

Mr, Robertson said that criticism of Barth and the 
Parthians was difficult because they denied the com- 
petence of reason to criticize faith, but he would see 
what he could do. 

They would see that Barth made considerable con- 

‘sions to modernism, But though conceding that the 
B'blical documents were of disputed historical value, 
he argued that they were extraordinary documents. The 
writers bore testimony to something miraculous and so 
altered the course of history, This was a fair challenge, 
but other religious movements claiming divine revela- 
ton had changed the course of history (slam was a 

e), but we did not invoke the supernatural as a 
cause. To Barth, comparative religion seemed to be a 
closed book. 

Barth said that faith alone could cnable people to 
face up to an evil world of war and death, It was true 
the world was evil, but why assume that all the evil 
came from one source and the good from another? 
Plainly something in us seeks brotherhood and life and 


shrinks from conflict Then why jump to the con- 
clusion that this urge comes from something outside 
us? Why postulate a God to account for it? Why 


not suppose that the same blind evolutionary process 
which produces conflict end death, also produces the 
effort to replace conflict by brotherhood, to postpone 


death and enrich life? , 


But even if you did th Barth said you were still 
faced with the inexorable fact of death: and death 
ws a curse, an evil—the consequence of the creature 
m‘susing its God-given freedom, But was not all this 
rether ab‘e nd absurd? Deatl rth orld long 
before man ap red to misuse his God-given freedom 


Mr. Robertson said that if we took away this rhetoric 
about death we took away the linchpin of Barth's 


theology, for if death was not a curse, but a natural 
condition of life, then there was no need of redemption, 
or for at ’ m s to it This was jus 
is well, for Barth do } of redempuon was 
the mo onfused and contradictory part of his theo- 


logy. owing to his proclivity to hedge on the historical 


issue Mr. R tson said he had looked in vain in 
is much of Barth as he had read for an unequivocal 
inswel »y tl question whether the resurrection of 
Jesus Wos in historical vent or not In The Word 


of God and the Word of Man Barth said that the 
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Resurrection was * the only real happening in history,” 
but not a real happening “ of history,” and in his 
Resurrection of the Dead, that it stood or fell with 
the resurrection of the dead generally. In his Dog- 
matics in Outline he called it a fact of history and 
left it at that. Mr. Robertson said he did not know 
what Barth believed, and yet we were told that the 
Resurrection of Jesus Christ was the starting-point of 
faith. 

But there was no need to prove Barth’s irrationality. 
He avowed it and gloried in it. But why had he 
acquired such enormous prestige? Why this flight from 
reason? The answer, Mr. Robertson thought, was that 
it was the only thing of which a great number of people 
were capable, and Barth provided the escape these 
people craved. He was a humane man and acutely 
sensitive to the evil and suffering in the world which 
made our life, in his own words, * a weltering inferno.” 
fo aim at ending it was to commit the sin of pride. All 
human work was doomed to perish, We must resign 
ourselves to our utter insignificance and realize that 
the world was irremediable. Nevertheless, God existed 
and would bring to nought this world of conflict, 
destruction, and death. And if we believed in his 
revelation we need do nothing to end this * weltering 
inferno.” 

What a doctrine for frightened people in search of 
a dope! We should do ill if we underrated its potency, 
but worse than ill if we surrendered one jot of our 
Rationalism to this pipe-dream of a perplexed prophet. 
Against Barth’s doctrine that life was evil we set our 
Rationalist doctrine that it was both good and evil, and 
that the more we understood of both, the better able 
we should be to promote the good we desired against 
the evil we abhorred. Against the doctrine that only 
faith in God could create a worthy community we. sei 
our own that mutual aid had created whatever was 
worthy in human life up to date and was to be worthy 
in future. Against the doctrine of Barth that Jesus 
Christa being knowable to us, on Barth’s showing, 
only by a revelation that must prove itself—was sole 
Lord of heaven and earth and had redeemed us from 
sin and death, leaving us nothing to do but to believe 
and spread the good news, we set our Rationalist 
doctrine, said Mr. Robertson, that man is his own 
master, that there is hard work to do, and that the 
best way to attack it is to turn our backs on 
mysticism, and our faces to reality; to close our minds 
to creeds and open them to reason; not to watch and 
pray, but to be up and doing. Barth's doctrine is for 
the tired, the lazy, and the defeated. Ours is for the 
active, the intelligent, and the combative. 


The Irrational in Literature 


S. K. RATCLIFFE 
Our time has come to be spoken of as an age of 
unreason, began Mr. Ratcliffe, to an extent beyond 
precedent during the three centuries since the dawn of 
modern science, The evidences all around us were all 
the more disturbing because of the general character 
of our immediate heritage. We were a short distance 
only from a great epoch roughly defined as liberal, 
when ordered knowledge and reasoned experience were 
taken for granted. The contrast between our day and 
that was sufficiently plain. We were aware of a many- 
sided confusion made by writers who were contemp- 
tuous of rationality and who were playing with beliefs 
we had far too lightly supposed to be buried, 

There was no denying that irrationality was a con- 
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spicuous mark of our time, and we must look for the 
main reason for it in the end of the long peace and 
in the madness of governments bringing results in a 
repetition of global catastrophe. To most people it 
might well seem unnecessary to go beyond the general 
upheaval for an explanation, 

Was it not true that until the opening of the twentieth 
century there had been a general advance, with re- 
actionary elements usually feeble and short-lived? But 
the outbreak we had to reckon with was not of that 
nature. It had leaders of social prominence, obedient 
propagandist writers, and countless fellow-travellers. A 
foreign observer might be forgiven for inferring that 
their work had undermined the fabric of liberal 
humanism, 

We might remember, however, that no age could be 
defined by a single label, A familiar illustration was 
the eighteenth century, which enjoyed the impressive 
inheritance of the scientific gains of the seventeenth. 
We saw widening knowledge and tolerance, and the 
beginnings of constitutional practice, The spirit of 
rationality was abroad. But it was also an age of 
emphasis upon the cultivation of the feelings, Historians 
of philosophy had pointed out that those English 
thinkers who had so powerfully affected the European 
mind had little direct influence in their own century. 
John Wesley was the founder of a religious movement 
with stronger emotional content than any since the 
Crusades. Dr. Johnson was far more a representative 
of the nation 200 years ago than David Hume or 
Edward Gibbon, 

Nevertheless, there was no serious reversal of the 
liberal-rational advance. When we moved forward 50 
years we noted a kindred development that should be 
of special interest for us today. At the opening ol 
the nineteenth century the creative writers, with the 
one exception of Sir Walter Scott, were children of 
the Revolution, They proclaimed the Rights of Man. 
Wordsworth and Coleridge were impassioned republi- 
cans. Shelley acknowledged William Godwin as _ his 
master to the end, These English Romantics, who 
admitted no bounds to the realm of the imagination, 
found no enmity between their poetic flights and ths 
claims of philosophy. There was no difference when 
we passed to the Victorians. Tennyson accepted the 
concept of evolution, and Swinburne, Meredith, and 
William Morris held the Rationalist position. 

Of Victorian fiction it was to be said that while 
George Eliot was almost alone in intellectual stature, 
her contemporaries were content to work in the mental 
climate of their time. One renowned master belonged 
to an opposing camp-——-Thomas Hardy. In him there 
was nothing of the Rationalist or liberal progressive, 
He was surprised and hurt that he should be regarded 
as the leading pessimist of English fiction. 

The climate of the time was clearly manifest in the 
Edwardian novelists Arnold Bennett, Galsworthy, and 
H. G. Wells. They were anything but irrational; 
though there was no denying that the illustrious 
Bernard Shaw presented a challenging problem, One 
of Shaw's novels was The Irrational Knot, and perhaps 
that was not an inappropriate label for the author 
himself, The defiant Freethinker of the 1880s had for 
the past 60 years been announcing himself as the arch- 
enemy of Rationalism, and this had often told against 
us. Yet who would deny that this had been redeemed 
by his amazing intellectual activity and overmastering 
sense of social duty? 

The elders among us hid noted that world events 
and philosophy had coincided, The assault upon the 
Intellect: associated with Bergson and William James 


was formidable by 1900. Freud appeared with the 
breaking of the European peace, and a new turn and 
temper came in popular literature with the first know- 
ledge of psycho-analysis. In this development D. H. 
lawrence was a pivotal figure; but at the time of his 
death, in the late 1920s, he was already a waning 
influence. Lawrence’s inner conflict, self-torture, and 
frustration belonged to the short day of his maturity, 
but could one say the same of his insistence upon 
instinct, his angry denigration of the intelligence? 

Aldous Huxley was a conspicuous representative of 
this period, now closing, of the revolt against intelli- 
gence, The success of his books was a fact of 
importance, His public was wor!d-wide. The author 
of Point-Counterpoint and Eyeless in Gaza was a 
grandson of the greatest bearer of the family name. 
Mr. Ratcliffe said they might think that was an even 
harder puzzle than Virginia Woolf as a daughter of 
Leslie Stephen. 

The break with the liberal tradition, which could 
not be dated before the first world war, was extra- 
ordinary in extent. We could see the results in every 
department of literature. The resurgent power of 
Roman Catholicism was evident on all sides. How 
remarkable, for instance, was the contrast between the 
English historical writing of the last century and that 
of Belloc, Christopher Dawson, and their allies. Then 
there was the significant figure of Arnold Toynbee. 
Prof. Toynbee had restated the cyclical theory of 
history and had concluded that the one hope of our 
distracted age lay in a restoration of the spiritual 
power, As historically this power was embodied in the 
papacy, was it surprising that the hierarchy regarded 
him as a valuab!e fellow-traveller? 

From the standpoint of liberal humanism, of 
rationality, we knew the prospect was threatening. The 
recovered appeal of ancient institutions was all the 
more potent because of the disunity and bewilderment 
throughout the political and intellectual hemisphere to 
which we belonged, But there was one hard truth, 
said Mr. Ratcliffe, that we had neglected. We were 
given to repeating that eternal vigilance was the price 
of liberty, but we had not been alert enough to apply 
it to the world of mind. We had assumed that the 
forward march of knowledge and intelligence could 
not be arrested, and we had not realized the necessity 
for continued defence of the ground that appeared to 
be conquered. In this warfare, he concluded, there are 
no final victories; the fight has to be everlastingly 
renewed. 


Modern Developments in 
Roman Catholicism 


WARREN SANDELL* 


Mr. SANDELL began with an explanation of his position, 
He said he wanted to make it quite clear that he was 
not there as a semi-Roman Catholic or one who had 
just got over the border. In matters of religion he was 
all for the rigours of the game. 

He could see no impropriety, from the Catholic 
point of view, in being where he was because the 
Church taught, as an absolute obligation, that all 
men were bound to do what they thought to be right, 


* Since delivering his lecture Mr, Sandell has 
explained that he had found himself so at home with 
his aud‘ence that he had departed from his MS. As a 
result, he had to omit consideration of such matters as 
the Fatima legend and the movement to promote the 
definition of the Assumption as a dogma of the Faith. 
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and to profess what they were convinced was true, He 
assumed that those present had reached their opinions 
by the use of their reason, and not: from irrational 
and absurd motives; but it was possible to reach a 
point of view from motives which were entirely 
irrational, The majority of people in this country 
were practical atheists, and they had certainly not 
reached this position by rational thinking. He put the 
Rationalists whom he was addressing in a different 
category, and he respected them -because they were 
doing what the Church said everybody was bound to 
do. If he became convinced that the Church was all 
humbug and rubbish, he would clear away from it. 

He was going to put something that he had gathered 
was not generally held among them—that it was 
possible to retain a belief in the God of the Christians 
by rational processes. If that was so—and he believed 
it was true—then obviously something had happened 
to their reasoning processes or his. Either they were 
right and he was wrong, or—what he really thought, 
of course—he was “ our Johnnie, the only one in step.” 
But it did not seem to him wholly consistent with the 
Rationalist point of view to deny that our reasoning 
processes were valid. They might say that at some 
stage a man’s mental processes had become fallacious, 
but to say that the belief in God was irrational was, 
Mr. Sandell thought, contrary to common sense, 

However, this was not what he was supposed to talk 
about. He was billed to speak on modern develop- 
ments in Roman Catholicism, and the trouble was 
that there had not been any. There was the great 
modernist movement of the nineteenth century, but 
since then, so far as he knew, there had been no 
intellectual development of any sort in the Catholic 
Church. 

Briefly, the modernist movement was a re-examina- 
tion and scrutiny of the title-deeds of the Church, of 
the significance and validity of the Scriptures, and of 
the sources for its earlier history, For those who 
undertook this re-examination the result was a change 
in the accepted meanings of many of the doctrines of 
the Church, of which two examples were the Incar- 
nation and the Resurrection. 

In this connection he wanted to mention a book 
published by the R.P.A. many years ago—The Life of 
a Priest, by Abbé Houtin. He had read it nearly thirty 
times, It was a book he loved. It gave an extra- 
ordinary picture of the obscurantism in the Church 
and of the Atheism rampant among the clergy. Houtin 
was a priest who in the end left the Church, but his 
honesty was patent in every word he wrote. 

The modernist movement was crushed in the ponti- 
ficate of Pope Pius X, the main agency being the anti- 
modernist oath. Every beneficed priest had to take this 
oath, One such priest, whom he knew very intimately 
many years ago, was a good priest, but he did not 
believe that the Vatican Council of 1870 was 
cecumenical, and he did not believe in the infallibility 
of the Pope. What was such a man, as well as many 
others, to do when faced with this anti-modernist oath? 
As this brilliant man told him, they were spared no 
humiliation; the oath had to be taken in the most 
solemn form before the Blessed Sacrament, which was 
believed to be actually Christ himself, God, Could. 
these men be blamed as cowards? He thought not. 
The alternative was to give up their vocation and the 
essential truths of their Church, in which they believed, 
So they took the oath with a mental reservation, which 
was, roughly, that the Church was under an evil 
government at the moment but that these times would 
blow over, Mr. Sandell said that he did not think 
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this was very honest, but that was what happened to 
the modernist moven.ent, and how it was crushed, and 
why, since then, there had been no notable intellectual 
movement within the Church. 

furning to the realm of philosophy, Mr. Sandell 
said that the philosophy taught in the Catholic schools 
(universities and ec-lesiastical establishments) used not 
to be all stereotyped. There were followers of 
Descartes among the clergy in France, Under Leo XIII 
the Thomist philosophy (scholastic philosophy properly 
so called) had become gradually the accepted system 
of philosophy which alone was taught in the Catholic 
higher educational establishments, particularly the 
seminaries. It had become more stereotyped because 
there had arisen the neo-scholastic movement. Cardinal 
Mercier played a great part in this. The philosophy of 
Thomas Aquinas was examined and there was a great 
deal of re-statement. Although ecclesiastical students 
were told that philosophy must be distinguished from 
theology, and that philosophy was not imposed as 
dogma by the Church, nevertheless the practical 
effect was that there was this one system of philosophy 
and in the text-books modern philosophers were usually 
disposed of in a footnote. Mr, Sandell said that in 
the seminary where he was the students were en- 
couraged to read the works of other philosophers, but 
this was purely fortuitous. It was due to the enlightened 
attitude of the man who was in charge of the 
philosophical teaching. 

So tar he had been talking, not about developments, 
but the lack of them. He could not see why there 
should not be development in philosophy. What you 
wrote would not perhaps be published by a Catholic 
‘irm unless it toed the line, and to one of the clergy 
it might mean ruination, but to a layman like himself 
it did not matter a bit in this country, though it was 
otherwise a little further west of England, There had, 
however, been one or two things which differentiated 
the Church from complete stagnation 

There had been three causes in recent years which 
had produced definite eflects within the Catholic world 

Russian Communism, the various effects of the last 
war, and full employment. One of the consequences 
of full employment, he felt convinced, was the decrease 
in the number of vocations for the religious life, due 
to the general upratsing of the standard of living. He 
thought this was very striking as a criticism of 
Catholicism because of its implications, Since this 
decrease had not »roduced a decay of Cataolic practice 
generally, we could only inter that those who had 
entered various orders of nuns in years gone by were 
not all adapted for that peculiar life of abnegation. 
Those who lived such a life must be healthy, have no 
nerves in the pathological sense, and have well- 
balanced minds, These were the facts and he was not 
trying to gild anything, but this slump of vocations 
‘o nunneries threw a strange light on the'days when 
there was no such slump. 

Another illustration occurred to him, He had been 
discussing, with a Catholic priest, the question 
of the education and selection of the clergy, and had 
suggested that, as in the case of other religious bodies, 
young men intended for the ministry should be sent to 
live in colleges and to mix with other young men 
who were studying for secular degrees, and not, as in 
the case of Catholics, sent to college after they had 
been ordained. Mr. Sandell said he had received the 
astounding reply from the priest that this would never 
do because we should find that too many of these men, 
after attaining a degree at the bishop's expense. would 
decide to take up a secular occupation, The implica- 


tion of this answer was that there must be men who 
had gone, into the priesthood and taken on those most 
solemn obligations from the most unworthy motives. 

There had been one or two tendencies since the war 
which he would mention. One was the movement to 
use the vulgar tongue instead of Latin in the service of 
the Church, Priests had been in the army, in the 
Resistance movements, and knocked about with 
ordinary men. They came out restive, and so you got 
this move towards a kind of rationalizing of things. 
And again, priests had gone into the factories and 
workshops as ordinary workers. This was, of course, 
inspired by the fear of Communism and the desire 
to keep the influence of the Church going somehow. 
But it had proved to be of no effect really. 

Mr. Sandell said that when he was asked to talk on 
the theme of his lecture he thought he had better read 
some more of Jacques Maritain, so he had re-read 
three books of his and two others. But in spite of the 
way in which Maritain hed been boosted in the Catholic 
world as a great philosopher, he had never read any- 
thing so utterly sterile and futile, 

There was one other point, which he would con- 
dense, and which referred to the correspondence in 
The Times which was subsequently published as 
Catholicism Today. He was astounded at certain 
sentiments expressed by a Benedictine monk, Don 
Columba Carey-Elwes, who, he felt sure, would expose 
himself to ecclesiastical censure. This monk wrote: 
* The correspondence started by the important article 
* Catholicism Today ° is in danger of degenerating into 
discussions of old controversial points, when the whole 
purpose of the article was to show that perhaps the 
hour had come for an approach to be made between 
the Church of England and the Church of Rome. Yet 
it must be admitted, in passing, that the plea, for 
instance, of the Bishop of Winchester for a clear 
decision from the Catholic hierarchy on devotional 
procedure at joint meetings among Churches was but 
reasonable *; and then followed this: ‘ and one can 
sympathize with those who find the arguments used 
in favour of the Petrine claims, as often stated, some- 
what unsatisfactory, The apologists often forget that 
the Catholic Church also holds that the Spirit of Truth 
dwells in the whole Church.” In the published edition, 
said Mr. Sandell, there followed, in brackets, * i.c., 
in union with Rome.” That was not in the original 
fetter. Over the page was written, as it appeared in 
the original letter, these’ words: “On the Catholic 
side we are aware of the Church's errors in the past 
and of her human limitations in the present, and appre- 
ciate the difficulties of Anglicans in the doctrinal 
field.’ In the booklet edition the reference to the 
Church’s errors was followed by the words * not of 
doctrine but behaviour.’ That was obviously a cor- 
rection, made afterwards, of what was said and meant 
originally. He (Mr. Sandell) wrote to The Times point- 
ing out these changes, \but his letter was neither 
published nor acknowledged. 

In concluding his lecture, Mr. Sandell said he had 
lingered too much on certain things, but his audience 
had been kind and patient with him, He would end 
with the words of a monk at the Council of Chalcedon, 
once quoted by the late Mgr. Barnes on a_ similar 
occasion: “1 submit my presumptuous ignorance to 
the wisdom of your Beatitudes.” 


American Humanism Today 
J. HUTTON HYND 


In thanking the R.P.A. for the privilege. afforded him 
of speaking at their Conference, Mr. Hutton Hynd 
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said he believed it to be of the greatest importance 
that Rationalists and Humanists of Great Britain and 
the United States should cultivate a close and cordial 
fellowship of mind and spirit in terms of thought and 
action. 

He did not propose to discuss the many varieties 
of Humanism, but to note the common characteristics 
of each, and to find an adjective which was all-inclu- 
sive. Humanism, he said, suggested an interest in 
and concern for man in terms of his survival, sus- 
tenance, satisfaction, his salvation from certain ills 
and evils, and his fulfilment. Perhaps * naturalistic ” 
was the qualifying adjective we were looking for. We 
had an interest and concern regarding our lives as they 
were lived here and now, and we wished to use our 
reasoning powers in our attempts to make, the most 
of our lives. Within the bounds of our general 
comprehension (without going into the mystery of 
origins and destinies) we would see, man as one among 
many creatures and as a being left pretty much to 
himself in the matter of survival, satisfaction, and ful- 
filment. 

This emphasis upon the view that man is left pretty 
much to himself on this earth had always been latent 
and active within the experience and history of the 
American people. The men and women who were the 
first to breach the Atlantic coast of the American 
continent were reminded, by grim and gruelling ex- 
perience, that they were * left on their own.” Belief 
in the saving efticacy of human effort was the central 
article of their faith. The historians tell us that those 
first pioneers had litthe time for supernatural religion. 
In spite of all their professed supernaturalisms—and 
there were many—the people of the, United States had 
placed the greatest emphasis upon the attitude of a 
Naturalistic Humanism, 

This Naturalistic Humanism ran through American 
culture. Walt Whitman, Emerson, and others had 
given expression to it, and it was implied in the story 
of the pioneers and the common people, as well as of 
men like Franklin, Paine, Jefferson, and Lincoln. 

Since then, in American history, Humanism had 
become more articulate and today found philosophical 
formulation and public utterance. For example, a 
radio address entitled ** Humanism” was delivered in 
March of this year by a distinguished scholar in the 
tield of Comparative Religion, in which the speaker 
said that Humanism was a way of acting and thinking 
based upon our best knowledge of man and _ the 
universe and not hemmed in by the narrow boundaries 
of any single religious heritage. 

That was but one voice among many. Americans 
had heard William James expounding the view known 
as Pragmatism. Even the Puritans became pragmatic, 
their success in making money being hailed as a mark 
of “ divine favour.” A more realistic version of this 
philosophy was the Instrumentalism of John Dewey. 
Philosophy must be an instrument, suggested Dewey, 
in the affairs of art and politics and especially educa- 
tion. 

A vigorous voice speaking in the name of Humanism 
was that of Prof. Max C. Otto, and it was significant 
that a selection of his speeches and writings had been 
published in cheap form under the title, Science and 
the Moral Life. Also he would mention Henry 
Overstreet’s selling book, The Mature Mind, in which 
the author made his humanistic thrusts into the mind 
of the general reader. 

In considering Humanism in America today there 
were two books which deserved special notice-——Man 
Against Himself, by Dr. Karl Menninger, now famous 
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in the field of psychiatry, and Man for Himself, by 
Erich Fromm, who was well to the front in sociology 
and psycho-analysis. Menninger said that man was 
very olten working against himself, and Fromm that 
he must work for himself. Here were two aspects of 
Humanism in the United States. 

In line with this thought was the book Mirror for 
Man, by Clyde Kluckhohn, Professcr of Anthropology, 
Harvard University. In this book Prof. Kluckhohn 
held up a mirror so that modern men and women 
could see themselves as an anthropologist saw them. 

Then there was the book, published by the Philo- 
sophical Library, New York, entitled Religion in the 
Twentieth Century, which consisted of articles written 
by twenty-eight collaborators reprecenting the major 
religions of the world. In this book was a chapter 
on “ Ethical Culture,’ by Henry Neuman, Leader of 
the Brooklyn Ethical Society (thera were about ten 
Ethical Societies in America), and also a chapter on 
Naturalistic Humanism,” by Roy Wood Sellars, 
Professor of Philosophy in the University of Michigan, 
and an article by a _ distinguished Jewish Rabbi, 
Mordecai M. Kaplan, who represented the humanistic 
movement among the Jewish people in the United 
States. 

Mr. Hutton Hynd referred to the American Humanist 
Association, of which he -had the honour to be Presi- 
dent tor two years. Its aim was to effect a closer 
co-operation of Humanists of every persuasion—Free- 
thinkers, Rationalists, Secularists, and perhaps the 
more radical group, the American Association for the 
Advancement of Atheism. The American Humanist 
Association had its beginnings in Unitarianism. Today 
it had a full-time Director in Dr. Edwin H. Wilson, 
who was its driving force and directing spirit. The 
Association was fighting all kinds of irrationalism, 
religious, political, and other, in the United States. 

Mr. Hutton Hynd said that the deeply sincere men 
and women who were influencing the cause of 
Humanism in America were to be numbered among its 
finest citizens, with whom we should be in the closest 
fellowship and co-operation so as to give some dires- 
tion to the course of events in the name of Humanism 
at its best, He would close with a sentence from the 
radio address of one of the leading Humanists in 
America today, Dr. Eustace Haydon: ‘** The Humanist 
puts responsibility upon Man for weaving the thread 
of purpose into the future history of cultures.” 


Some Recent Forms of Irrationalism 
STUART HAMPSHIRE 


Mr. HAMPSHIRE said he was going to talk about the 
uses and abuses of the word “ reason,” because in 
philosophy it was, and had long been, a slogan word. 
This was perfectly appropriate; but it had been used 
in antithesis to a variety of other terms, and when 
people talked about reason it was not clear to which 
of the antitheses they were referring. 

Most of those who called themselves Rationalists 
today were people who derived the main outline ot 
their thought and methods trom Hume and the English 
empiricists. Yet the empiricists opposed to “* reason ” 
such terms as “ sentiment,” habit,” observation,” 
and “experience.” The empiricist philosophy laid 
emphasis upon the limits of reason and said that, in 
comparison with other sources of knowledge, reason 
was comparatively impotent to provide us with infor- 
mation about the world. This empiricist tradition was 
followed now by the so-called logical empiricists in 
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denying that we had any sources of genuine knowledge 
other than experiment and observation and outside 
logic and mathematics. 

There was something paradoxical in people describing 
themselves as Rationalists who were in effect empiricists. 
As we knew from the history of philosophy, a rationa- 
list philosopher was one who thought he could deduce 
from a set of logical premises a system of knowledge 
which could be treated as a kind of super-science, and 
that this could be done by pure thought. 

This situation in which the term “ rationalism * was 
used in one sense as opposed to empiricism and in 
another as meaning empiricism could lead to serious 
confusions. As soon as philosophers concluded that 
claims to knowledge not obtained by scientific methods 
were to be denied, they were apt to say: ** As opposed 
to ‘ reason ’ we have to rely upon something else which 
is not reason.” Oppositions in which the word 
reason had occurred were reason versus emotion,” 
‘* reason versus faith,’ and ‘ reason versus observa- 
tion.”” There was a tendency in those who thought in 
slogans to think also in terms of dichotomies. An 
alternative supposed to be exclusive had a peculiar 
fascination. 

The constant preoccupation of philosophers in the 
past was: “ If only we could arrive at a system, and a 
moral system, which could be the only possible rational 
system.’ But empiricist criticism had made this seem 
impossible. Philosophers like Hume argued that you 
could not deduce what ought to be done from any 
factual propositions, nor from any sort of logical 
propositions. Therefore you could not discover, by 
thought alone, what was right and what was wrong. 

What happened? Since moral propositions could not 
be deduced from scientific or logical premises—did not 
fall under the heading of *‘ reason *’—you took one of 
the dichotomies and said it was all a matter of emotion. 
** When I make a moral judgment, all I am doing is 
expressing my emotion.” This was a common view 
among empiricist philosophers because they were opera- 
ting this dichotomy of reason versus emotion. If Hume 
and his successors had shown that moral conclusions 
could not be rational conclusions, then you got the 
so-called emotive theory of value—that moral judg- 
ments were simply expressions of emotion. 

Another doctrine arrived at by the same method was 
the Existentialist doctrine—that if moral decisions could 
not be justified by rational argument they could not 
be justified at all. They were mere matters of choice- 
arbitrary. Here you were operating with a_predeter- 
mined sense of the word “ reason,” and opposed to it 
you had unreason. All this could be dangerous in the 
sense that the longer you thought about it the more 
a priori the methods of the logical empiricists and 
Existentialists came to appear. 

The old rationalist traditions made certain claims 
for the kind of conclusions you could reach by pure 
thought. If only you attended to the meanings of 
words and the significance of your concepts you could 
arrive at conclusions as to how to behave and in what 
terms the universe was to be described. But when 
philosophers said that this kind of argument could not 
yield conclusions upon which we could rely, then you 
got people saying that, since reason was impotent, all 
the rest which was not pure mathematics or strict 
science was the sphere of unreason—as the Existential- 
ists said, pure choice. Mr. Hampshire said that this 
seemed to him to arise out of a whole set of muddles 
in the use of the word “* reason.” 

Some of them might remember the philosophy of 
F. H. Bradley. Logical empiricists said that Bradleian 
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metaphysics was a kind of discourse for which there 
was no proper use because it was neither empirical 
investigation of a scientific kind, nor pure reasoning of 
a mathematical and logical kind, but somehow fell 
between the two. But if you read Bradley you found 
that he was drawing attention to the contradictions and 
paradoxes latent in ordinary speech and language. 
From these he argued that ordinary common sense. and 
scientific knowledge were unreliable and that he must 
therefore ‘* suppose some other kind.’”” Thus the last 
considerable metaphysician also laid the greatest stress 
on the imbecility of human reason. 

What would one mean, said Mr. Hampshire, by 
describing somebody as a Rationalist? He supposed a 
Rationalist would be somebody who would require, first, 
that problems which were not questions of logic or 
mathematics should be so formulated as to show 
what evidence was needed to establish the truth 
about them; and, secondly, one who was determined to 
accept the results of experiment in every case. But he 
did not think it was possible to insist that all legitimate 
questions should be formulated in such a way that you 
could tell at once whether they were purely logical -or 
empirical and whether they were amenable to certain 
tests and evidence. This would be laying it down that 
all genuine knowledge must conform to a_ certain 
pattern in its expression. 

Take the verification principle, he said, which was 
first introduced by the American philosopher Charles 
Sanders Peirce in the last century. Peirce said that if 
you wished to be clear about the meaning of a state- 
ment you had to ask under what conditions you would 
contradict it and what sort of propositions would 
convince you it was true or false. This suggestion had 
been taken up by other philosophers, who said that a 
proposition, if it was to be significant, must conform 
to a certain logical pattern; and the pattern was, of 
course, derived from physics—the standard of rational 
discourse observed by scientists in their theories and 
statements about the world. 

He was going to suggest that to draw this narrow line 
was to cast out into darkness, as not worth considering, 
a whole variety of other discourses, and he instanced 
the case of Freudian psychology. Here was a body of 
knowledge in an early stage of its development, which 
was not clear—it was impossible to make everything 
clear—and which did net conform to the canons laid 
down by mathematicians and scientists. 

What, then, was the position of a Rationalist who 
insisted that a statement must be so formulated that 
he could know where to look for the evidence, how 
to test it? Mr. Hampshire said that it seemed to him 
that anyone claiming to be a Rationalist should insist 
that we must somehow know, when we made or 
accepted a statement, to what we were committing our- 
selves. This he regarded as the first condition of 
rationality. But what he wished to say was that we 
could not make everything clear by the application of 
a formula which demanded that only statements that 
contormed to some. logical standard could be accepted. 
What was required was a constant work of analysis in 
respect of those parts of our knowledge which were 
least organized and most incomplete. This was the 
work required of philosophers. We could not insist 
that unless everything was made absolutely clear it was 
all nonsense, because if we did this we left the way open 
for every sort of intellectual adventuring. The only 
way of preventing that was that people should examine 
disinterestedly the different kinds of discourse there 
were, the different kinds of science there were, each on 
its mefits, 
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He then referred to what he had said about the first 
condition of rationality and dealt at some length with 
his argument that we must know what a statement 
committed us to, what followed from it, and what was 
involved in accepting it. 

Coming back to the point of substantial importance 
in the contrast between the rational and irrational, Mr. 
Hampshire said the first thing to grasp was that the 
work of reducing statements to forms which were 
relatively clear could never in principle be finished. 
Philosophers had laid it down from time to time that 
at last we had got a method which would enable us to 
solve all philosophical questions. Kant said it, Descartes 
said it, and the modern logical empiricists said it: all 
we needed to do was to use the method of clear and 
distinct ideas, the transcendental method, the verifica- 
tion principle, and we should never go wrong. This had 
happened so often that people had become sceptical 
about it. 


From about 1910 onwards Prof. G. E. Moore, and 
later Ludwig Wittgenstein and others, had begun totreat 
philosophical questions in a different way, which was 
related to what he had been saying—to take them one 
by one and try to disentangle them, not saying in 
advance that a philosophical question must be one of 
definition or purely a question of linguistic muddle. 
People now said that the rationalism of Kant and 
Descartes was a priori rationalism; but it was just asmuch 
a priori rationalism to say that we should not attend to 
propositions that were not of the same logical type as 
those of empirical science or of logic or mathematics. 
This was to shut out a great number of problems, 
and the most conspicuous examples were those relating 
to moral judgment. 


Summing up, Mr. Hampshire said that what we 
ordinarily meant by being rational was that we were 
prepared to consider the evidence or reasons for 
different kinds of statements without reference to some 
universal principle of what knowledge. must be like, and 
to consider different kinds of discourse, only requiring 
that if anybody made a statement he should explain 
what was involved in it, what made him say it, and so 
on. But to say that these reasons must be all of the 
same kind seemed to him, not to advance “ ration- 
ality,” but to open the way to saying that outside 
mathematics and science all was unreason. This was 
undesirable and left out just those cases which were 
most interesting. 


Intellectual Conditions in Post-War 
Norway 


PROF. A. HEINTZ (Oslo) 


In order to understand the intellectual conditions in 
Norway after the war, said Prof. Heintz, it was neces- 
sary to mention the position of the Church in that 


country. The established Church in Norway was the 
Evangelic-Lutheran. Though it was self-governed, it 
was dependent on the State, as the priests received 
fixed salaries from the Government like oiher State 
functionaries. 


Besides the Established Church there were many 
strong sectarian organizations more or less independent 
of the Government. The greatest and richest was the 
**Indre Missionen”’ (the Intern Mission). Its chief 
object was propaganda for Christianity, and it had 
very great influence on Church life. Twenty-five years 
ago it founded an independent theological faculty in 
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Oslo as a protest against liberal tendencies in the Oslo 
University. Most of the priests got their education 
in this private faculty, being accepted by the State. 
The Indre Mission was the leader of the orthodox 
part of the Church and in strong opposition to the 
more rationalistic section of the population. 

For the last fifty years the influence of the Church 
had been decreasing, though it was still great in the 
western part of the country, which was often called 
the dark coast strip.” 


Before the war the significance of the Church among 
intellectuals was not considerable. The young people 
especially were indifferent.. But the war changed con- 
ditions greatly. During the war period the behaviour 
of the Church was very good. The struggle of the 
priests (many of whom were imprisoned) against the 
Nazification of youth was unafraid and effective. In 
addition, many who had been indifferent to religion 
found help and support in it in their struggle against 
the Gestapo. 

When the war ended, the Church was stronger than 
it had been for years, and even among representatives 
of the Labour Party it met with good will. There 
was strong activity on behalf of the Church, and we 
got a new political party, the Christian People’s Party, 
with Christian ideals. At the election the party ob- 
tained considerable influence in Parliament, and a 
daily Christian newspaper and illustrated magazine 
were started in Oslo, both being supported by the 
Indre Mission. The result was a strong Christian 
influence in political lite. 


The reaction, however, soon became evident. People 
who had accepted Christian doctrines during the war 
began to discuss the problems of religion on a wider 
basis. The orthodox clericals, noticing their decreasing 
influence, became active and started a campaign against 
Rationalism and natural science. They attacked 
evolution especially and demanded that it should not 
be taught in schools. At the same time they tried to 
show that many of the greatest scientists were religious. 


On the other hand, the intellectuals who during and 
after the war had thought about religious problems 
became more active and attacked the Church and its 
orthodox doctrines. Therefore, during the last three 
or four years, said Prof. Heintz, there had been, 
in the Press and broadcasting and in numerous meet- 
ings, often passionate discussions for and against 
religion and Rationalism, Also books had _ been 
published by the orthodox religious people, attacking 
materialism and evolution, and by Rationalists, who 
criticized the Church and its dogmas. It could truth- 
fully be said that such a fight between the religions 
and the more independent Rationalists had not been 
seen for years. 


Prof. Heintz said that the difficult political and 
social conditions in the world had made moral ques- 
tions very real, with the result that Rationalist 
problems had been discussed more broadly, Among 
the clericals the orthodox and anti-scientific elements 
were the most dominant, though there were many 
who found satisfaction in the more liberal and tolerant 
Christian movements. The other intellectuals, how- 
ever, found no satisfaction in religion, and sought a 
new ground for ethics which was not based on tha 
belief in God. groups were increasing, though 
they were still not well organized, But one could 
clearly see that more and more people were trying to 
find new ways to become wholly independent of the 
Church and its influence. 
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J. B. O'DEA 

DEALING briefly with the economic and social back- 
ground of the intellectual climate in Ireland, Mr. O'Dea 
said there were two factors of outstanding importance. 
One was that the country was predominantly 5 a 
cultural, with about fifty per cent of the farms of less 
than thirty acres, with a resultant low standard of living 
among the country people. In addition, facilities for 
social intercourse were so lacking that the flow of 
emigration from the country was continuing ceaselessly. 
The other factor was that the Roman Catholic Church 
dominated thought throughout the State, over ninety- 
three per cent of the population being nominal.y 
Catholic. Some results of this were that all schools 
primary, secondary, and university—-were controlled 
directly by the Church. The Constitution of 1937 
stressed the special importance of the Catholic Church 
and divorce, and marriage of divorced persons was 
forbidden by the State. Press and Radio expressed 
only the Christian point of view. A virulent censor- 
ship was clamped down on all sources of communica- 
tion which criticized religion or advocated a non- 
Christian way of life, and in particular there was com- 
plete prohibition of all information relating to birth 
control. 

Dublin was intellectually very active, but its influence 
was prevented from permeating the country through 
Press or Radio. There was, however, a strong feeling 
current throughout the city against the insidious 
restraints placed upon a free intellectual life. The 
Irishman’s pride and love of independence, said Mr. 
O'Dea, would not brook much longer the presumption 
of his Government and of the Catholic Church in 
dictating to him on matters affecting his freedom of 
expression. 

Two factors, Mr. O'Dea continued. would be of 
inestimable value in furthering the intellectual life of 
the country: the standard of living of the people 
must and could be raised to a considerably higher level. 
The State policy was at present to stem the flow of 
population from the country districts. This flow should, 
instead, be encouraged in its natural direction. The 
other factor, he stressed, was an all-out fight against 
the encroachments on personal freedom and freedom 
of expression due to a too strong central Government 
and a dictatorial Church. 


DR. VAN PRAAG 

Dr. VAN PRAAG expressed his gratitude to the Chair- 
man for permitting him to say a few words as 
President of the Dutch Humanist Association. He had 
to extend to them the greetings of nearly 6,000 rational 
humanists in his country who were organized under this 
Association. It might be known to those whom he was 
addressing that they in Holland meant, by Humanism, 
‘a view of life and the world which, without being 
based on the assumption of a personal God, accepts 
as a principle a respect for man as an exceptional 
part of the cosmic whole,”’ and as “a creator of and 
participator in spiritual values.’ To this he must 
add the duty of their Humanist Association “ to strive 
to become a centre of spiritual, cultural, educational, 
and social humanist life.” 

Dr. van Praag referred to the activities of the Dutch 
Humanist Association—its Sunday lectures, courses of 
study, weekly broadcast addresses, and its part in 
social aid and moral care of soldiers and the youth in 
hospitals and prisons. The Association, of which the 
Dutch Prime Minister was a member, was affiliated 
to several corporations with which thousands of people 
were concerned. 
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It would be generally agreed, said Dr. van Praag, that 
Rationalism was the real climate of Freethought and 
Humanism. The statute of the Dutch Humanist 
Association said that Humanism endeavoured to obtain 
a picture of reality that could stand the test of reason. 
Nevertheless it had become a common opinion among 
Rationalists that serious attention should be paid to 
the problems of irrationalism—such as was embodied, 
for example, in the Fascist philosophy. 

Dr. van Praag went on to discuss the psychology 
of irrationalism. Modern psychology, he said, had 
provided us with the tools by means of which a rational 
analysis of irrationalism was possible. It taught that 
reason was not the only source of human action. 
Nevertheless Rationalists would call any action human 
in an essential sense only so far as it could stand the 
test of reason. If reason was not the sole motive of 
action, it remained its touchstone. 

Dealing with Vitalism and Existentialism and _ their 
aititude towards reason, he said that Existentialism was 
less hostile towards reason than was vitalism, but it 
put the question whether reason was able to deal 
adequately with the reality of life. Its answer assumed 
that reason was a form of faith, though not of super- 
natural faith, 

Without accepting the Existentialist philosophy we 
must indeed admit that while reason might be capable 
of explaining and defining its own function, it could not 
maintain its truth against irrationalism except by 
assuming reason as the base. This rational assumption 
could not be proved rationally. It was a faith, and 
a venture. Humanists believed that every man was a 
rational being, and that they would be forsaking their 
responsibilities if they did not stick to that conviction. 
Everything really worth while in our life would perish 
unless we could inspire the masses by the fundamental 
principles that had built our civilization. Believing 
that it was not possible for religion to inspire the 
irreligious part of mankind, we were obliged to create 
the basis for a life worthy of man and attainable for all. 


WORLD HUMANISM 
ESSAY CONTEST 


IN order to promote understanding and peace and 
to establish closer co-operation of Humanists through- 
out the world, the American Humanist Association 
announces a forthcoming World Humanism Essay 
Contest. The subjects of the essays may be on the 
following or related topics: Humanism and UNESCO, 
Future Steps to World Humanism, Humanism as a 
World-Unifying Faith, Humanism—Ethical Basis of 
World Cooperation, Science for Humanity—A_ Pro- 
gramme for Humanism, and Humanism—Alternative 
to Totalitarian Religion or Politics, The contest is 
open to anyone not a citizen of the U.S.A. Essays 
should not exceed 2,500 words. Prizes offered are: 
First Prize $200, Second Prize $100, Third Prize $50, 
and Fourth Prize $25. Essays should be submitted in 
English if possible, but entries in French, Dutch, 
Swedish, Norwegian, Spanish, or German will be 
accepted. Judges will be announced later, Essays are 
to be addressed to the American Humanist Association, 
137, South Walnut Street, Yellow Springs, Ohio, 
U.S.A., accompanied by a statement of nationality of 
the author, and postmarked not later than December 31, 
1950. The A.H.A. reserves all publication and property 
rights of essays submitted. 
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Prof. A. E. Heath (President of the Rationalist 
Press Association): I liked Adam Gowans Whyte 
from the first moment I met him. Sometimes, 
in this life of ours between a sleep and a sleep, 
it happens that we encounter, out of the blue, 
someone who adds enrichment to living. A 
friend who intensifies our feelings, one with 
whom we can dispute with the gloves off; and 
yet meet, on occasion, and be contentedly silent. 

Perhaps, in a note of this kind in which I want 
to say how I shall miss him, how much of the 
light of day: has gone out with his passing, | may 
be allowed a personal note. I had been influenced, 
like so many others, by the early R.P.A. sixpenny 
reprints. Later, still a schoolboy, I had read 
The Literary Guide, and, as an undergraduate, 
had bought a little book of Adam’s (I have it still 
on my bookshelves) called The Religion of the 
Open Mind. It is a melancholy thought (he 
would have deprecated the melancholy) that I 
was to have helped him to bring this work up to 
date for re-publication. It cannot be done now, 
lacking his knowledge and wit and good humour. 

Our paths crossed because he had read an 
article of mine in Nature. He wrote and invited 
me to lunch the next time I came to London. We 
met. We argued endlessly about Scientific 
Method and Analogy and Rationalism and who 
knows what else! We swapped stories. Through 
that talk, and good talk is one of the things I 
have come to cherish, I was induced to take a 
more active part in the R.P.A.—and thus to meet 
so many friends of his who have now become 
friends of mine. 
more explicit my Rationalist views.: 

It is difficult for a friend to write of a friend. 
He was so much bigger in our movement than 
anything that can be put in terms of personal 
relationships. I have expressed my own sense of 
loss. My loss is also yours. 

Adam Gowans Whyte stood for that kind of 
honesty of thought which takes intellectual integ- 
rity for granted. Sincere himself, he was prepared 
to accept what men said, in their serious moments, 
in good faith. Men may be mistaken: yet even 
their mistakes are a part of men. But when Adam 
sensed dishonesty of thought, in however evasively 
attractive a form, he had no hesitation in attack- 
ing it. He exposed its infamy ruthlessly but 
without rancour—because he pitied the poor 
shoddy tricks by which weak mortals try vainly 
to defend themselves against the truth. There are 
too few of his kind left in our muddled world. 
He was a rock in a sza of fluffv compromises. 


He encouraged me to make 
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When he expressed his Rationalism he meant 
what he said, no more and no less. There were 
no reservations delicately directed to catching the 
uneasy pseudo-Rationalist. His life will be a 
perpetual reminder to us of those stalwarts of our 
movement whose stern necessary work we tend 
to forget. He, like them, meant business. He was 
prepared to meet odium with the untroubled 
content of men who were not to be deflected from 
their way of life, however rough it might be made, 
by adopting the sloppy compromises which would 
make life smoother but worthless. 

I am not without hope. We shall produce 
Adam Gowans Whytes again. His example will 
be our guide. 

Hamilton Fyfe: The first time I talked with 
him—how many years ago I can’t just recall— 
Gowans Whyte reminded me of the finest, most 
likeable type of Scots “ dominie,” such a one as 
was Barrie’s schoolmaster and figures in Auld 
Licht Idylls. 

There was the same serious attention to the 
serious things of life, flecked with a most agree- 
able sense of pawky humour. There was the same 
scholarship and eagerness to learn, the same 
kindly patience towards other learners, and the 
same indignant scorn for every variety of humbug. 
complacency, pretentiousness. 

At once that first time I felt I was talking with 
a man whose intellect I could admire, whose 
character would win respect, and whose com- 
panionship I should value. That impression 
deepened as the years went by. 

I was happy to learn much from him. He had 
a light hand as a teacher. However profound the 
topic, however keen the disputation, cheerfulness 
kept breaking in. He never hesitated to say when 
he thought you were wrong in your facts or too 
hot for certainties or worried about inessentials 
But there were always smiling eyes to temper 
criticism. 

A delightful dominie’ 
Gowans Whyte I knew. 

Lord Reglan: The photograph of Mr. Gowans 
Whyte which appeared in the September Guide 
and which I recognized as one taken of him in 
conversation with Lady Raglan and myself. 
aroused poignant memories of one who possessed 
both a brilliant intellect and a very simple. 
friendly, and lovable character. 

S. K. Ratcliffe: We all valued Adam Gowans 
Whyte for a rare combination of qualities. He 
had complete sincerity and consistency, with « 
fine intelligence and a happy disposition. 'When- 


type—that was the 
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ever one met him he was bright and quick in 
response, keenly interested in whatever came up 
in the talk. His contribution to the movement 
for which he laboured without stint was of 
especially high value by reason of his sunny 
temper. He was a happy Rationalist. Invariably 
thorough, he was incapable of carelessness in 
anything he undertook. Those of us whose work 
lies in similar fields held him in particular esteem 
because of the texture of his writing. It was 
always firm and lucid, animated and persuasive. 

Archibald Robertson: | knew Adam Gowans 
Whyte for more than a quarter of a century. I 
sat with him for seven years on the Board of the 
R.P.A. During the last few years I was in constant 
touch with him in his capacity as Literary Adviser 
to the R.P.A., and it is giving away no secret to 
say that more than one of my books was under- 
taken at his personal suggestion. I always found 
him friendly, genial, and helpful. Like others of 
his readers, I long enjoyed the light touch, com- 
bined with trenchancy, of his contributions to the 
Guide, whether under his own name or under 
that of “ Protonius,” and also to The Rationalist 
Annual. 

We last met for a few moments on July 9 at 
Conway Hall. His last words to me were: “ We 
shall meet in August.” But there was to be no 
August for him. He left a void which could be 
felt at the Oxford Conference, and which his 
friends and colleagues still feel. The last of the 
Old Guard has gone. May they have worthy 
successors ! 

F. C. Cattell: At the poignant moment of 
death it may be that we tend to exaggerate the 
virtues of our departed friends. But sometimes, 
as in the case of Adam Gowans Whyte, even the 
most we can say still seems an under-statement. 
Whyte’s endearing personal qualities were such 
that those of us who were closely associated with 
him would naturally, perhaps, be blind to what- 
ever faults he may have shared with the rest of 
humanity. His great service to the R.P.A. and 
the cause of Rationalism, however, can be viewed 
objectively, by all—though in truth the full extent 
of that service, his self-effacing devotion to the 
Movement he had so much at heart. is known 
only to his fellow-workers behind the scenes. It 
will indeed be difficult to replace him. 

Ernest Carr: His genial, friendly personality, 
with its fine perception of values and its endlessly 
varying but always sound responses to the 
practical problems life offers to every balanced 
mind, made his friendship a delight . . . For the 
Society and its Board the loss is, I fear, irreparable. 

Mile. M. Delbende (Secretary of the French 
Ethical Society): It is with much regret that I hear 
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of the sudden death of Mr. Gowans Whyte, and 
I am sure that the members of the French Ethical 
Society will be sorry too. His contributions to 
The Literary Guide were always a delight to me. 

H. Cutner: It is nearly thirty years ago since 
we first met, and I have always valued his friend- 
ship ... His various books, splendidly 
written articles, and his great gift of satire and 
wit have always compelled my admiration. His 
loss to the movement we all love is a great one, 
and in some ways it can never be replaced. 


Notes and News 


We have received the sad news of the tragic death 
of Rear-Admiral Weston, of Natal, South Africa, who 
Was eighty years of age. He and his wife were attacked 
by natives at their home near Bergville. Mrs. Weston 
has fortunately partially recovered, but her husband 
succumbed to his injuries not long after admission to 
hospital. Admiral Weston, who was a member of the 
R.P.A., was an ardent Rationalist, and frequently called 
at these offices when passing through London, He was 
a distinguished aeronautical engineer and the pioneer of 
civil aviation in South Africa, It was here that he 
made his first experiments in weight-lifting kites. He 
obtained his degree of Doctor of Engineering in tha 
United States and subsequently served as consulting 
engineer and pilot aviator with the Aero Clubs of Great 
Britain and France. He attained the rank of Rear- 
Admiral after the 1914-18 war, in which he fought. 


* * 

Messrs. Watts still have a few copies left of the 
limited edition of the late Adam Gowans Whyte’s 
autobiography entitled Personal Pie, which was 
written under his pseudonym “ Protonius.”’ This 
edition, signed by the author, is well bound in dark 
red cloth with gold lettering, and is offered at the 
remarkable price of 2s. (by post 2s. 3d.), The ordinary 
edition, unsigned, is also still available, price 1s. 
(by post Is. 3d.). 

* 

We understand that the Conference on Humanist 
Thought and Action ” organized by the Ethical Union 
and held at Bewdley-on-Severn at the end of July 
proved to be very successful. We regret that owing 
tO pressure On our space we are unable to publish a 
detailed report of the conference, but interested readers 
are recommended to obtain the September issue 0° 
News and Notes, published by the Ethical Union, and 
also The Monthly Record ot the South Place Ethical 
Society, in both of which the conference is fully 
reported. 

We regret to record the death, at the age of 84, of 
Mr. Frederick Lee, of Alfreton, Derbyshire. Mr. Lee 
was a prominent public figure in Alfreton, of which 
he was a lifelong resident. As a speculative builder, 
he was responsible for some of the chief buildings in 
Alfreton, and for over forty years served on its Council. 

Mr. Lee, who joined the R.P.A, in 1911, was an 
ardent Rationalist and Secularist, and a_ persistent 
advocate, in his own town, of the opening of Sunday 
cinemas, welfare and recreation grounds, He also took 
a keen interest in Labour politics and was a founder 
member of the Alfreton branch of the I.L.P. and the 
Alfreton Labour Church, 

The cremation service was conducted by Mr, T. M. 
Mosley, of Carlton. 
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A FREETHOUGHT NOVEL 


JEAN Barots. By Roger Martin du Gard. Translated 
from the French by Stuart Gilbert. The Bodley 
Head, 394pp. 12s. 6d. 

From one point of view it is surprising that this novel, 
originally published in 1914, should now appear in 
an English translation with a Book Society recommen- 
dation and a claim by the publisher that “it has a 
secure place among the major works of modern wh 50 
literature.” For it is a novel with a purpose and— 
still heavier handicap—the purpose is to 
Freethought as a beneticent intellectual and moral 
movement. Moreover, the author provides nothing in 
the way of comedy or romantic embroidery to relieve 
the starkness of discussion on fundamental problems. 
The conflict between Faith and Reason is his per- 
sistent theme, and whether the struggle concerns the 
hero’s private life or his public career as a teacher 
of biology and a Freethought propagandist, it is des- 
cribed with a relentless and detailed realism; we are 
actually given the text of an address on * The Future 
of Unbelief.” 

Judged by this bare outline Jean Barois, it must be 
confessed, does not seem likely to appeal even to 
readers interested in the struggle; to those who, in the 
modern fashion, couldn’t care less about Free- 
thought one way or the other, it looks like a book 
to be avoided. Nevertheless we hazard the hope that 
the most hardened indifferentist will, once he has 
opened the volume, feel compelled to read it through. 
In spite of its serious documentary quality, the story 
is instinct with dramatic tension on every page. The 
clash between a husband who has rejected religion 
and a wife who remains invincibly devout is a not 
unfamiliar situation either in real life or in fiction, 
but M. du Gard gives it fresh poignancy by the skill 
with which he conveys the cumulative exasperations it 
entails—not the least of them being the lachrymose 
pressure put upon the husband to make everything 
appear in order by public acts of pious conformity. 
An ironical turn is given to this part of the story 
by a daughter who, about to hie her to a nunnery, 
reads all her father’s writings as part of the test for 
her noviciate. Barois’ public phase, however, takes 
us into a littke world almost unknown to the reader 
of novels. We join him and his Freethought colleagues 
in their discussions on the policy and promotion of a 
journal; we gain an intimate insight into the way 
that “* movements * are born, Here the most dramatic 
event is the intervention of Barois and his friends in 
the Dreyfus case; through their eyes we gain an extra- 
ordinarily vivid impression of the intense passions 
roused by the case and the almost interminable 
obstacles that had to be overcome before the final 
verdict was achieved. 

Only in the concluding chapters does this remark- 
able and fascinating book lose some of its integrity 
of purpose. A serious traffic accident, the shock of 
which revives a latent tendency to tuberculosis, makes 
Jean Barois a sick man and preludes a death-bed 
scene haunted by the fear of death and still more of 
after-death. Granted that a Roman Catholic upbring- 
ing induces fears which are liable to return when 
severe illness clouds. the mind, there is a sense of 
artifice in Jean’s abject surrender to the superstitions 
he spent his life in exposing, The crisis is not made 
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more convincing by his premonition, years earlier, that 
something of the sort might happen to him; on that 
occasion he had written a declaration of unbelief and 
placed it among his private papers, ‘‘ to be opened 
after my death.’ Not only is ail this utterly out of 
character with a Freethought leader who sacrificed 
much for his unbelief, but it also credits an intelligent 
man, who knew the wiles of devout wives and 
proselytising priests at first hand, with failing to fore- 
see the fate of the document at the hands of his widow. 
By some readers, perhaps, the burning of this evidence 
in the approving presence of the priest who bore the 
holy oils may be accepted as an appropriate final 
comment on the ethics of Mother Church; on the other 
hand, obsessions about the after-life are so rare 
among Freethinkers, even when they are mortally ill. 
that the price of an effective curtain seems rather high. 
Freethinkers are the last people to be, in the Tenny- 
sonian phrase, half-dead through living in the fear 
of death. 

A word must be said on the excellence of the trans- 
lation; qualified by the trifling point that Freethinker 
is one word, 


JOHN KNOX AS CONTROVERSIALIST 


JOHN KNOX IN CONTROVERSY. Being the Stone 
Lectures delivered at Princeton Theological Seminary, 
1949, by Hugh Watt, Principal of New College, 
Edinburgh University. Nelson. 106 pp.; Index. 6s. 


Dr. Watt desired to rescue the memory of John Knox 
trom * the romantic historians,’ but in these clear and 
spirited lectures confines himself to one aspect only 
of the able reformer—his deportment in personal 
polemics with Roman Catholic priests and with Queen 
Mary. Much as he dislikes the dramatic side of 
iustory, Dr. Watt admits that the name of this unhappy 
woman drew large audiences to his last two lectures. 
These, being addressed to the students of a theological 
seminary, could hardly be other than they are, but the 
publisher's “ blurb” is not justified. Accounts of 
long-dead religious arguments can hardly be “ of 
entrancing interest,’ and so small a portion of the life 
and character of John Knox is dwelt on that no 
opinion of this formidable Protestant can be formed 
irom this account of his controversies. Some of the 
points raised are very strained—it is hard to believe 
that Knox even wanted to see *“‘ a Deborah ” in Mary, 
or that he did not glance at her and Darnley in the 
famous sermon preached in St. Giles. Dr. Watt is not 
sufficiently detached from his subject to judge either 
Mary or any of he »w Roman Catholics. He adds 
no new knowledge to the long dispute about Mary; 
she was probably “ the average woman” Stephan 
Zweig found in another tragic queen, Marie Antoinette, 
moulded by her training and her circumstances. Dr. 
Watt is often dogmatic—e.g., his statement that Knox 
never reduced Mary to tears; her weeping was part of 
her “artillery.” There is no proof of this. Mary 
probably wept because Knox had proved such a bitter 
enemy to her since her arrival in Scotland, and because 
his harshness unnerved her. His intelligence, eloquence, 
and hypnotic power have never been disputed; he was 
well equipped to confound skilled opponents on obtuse 
points of theology that now seem extremely tedious. 
But these addresses by Dr. Watt are too slight to restore 
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to Knox’s moral character ** the dignity and honour ” 
other writers have failed to find in this able man. The 
book is well printed and bound and should be useful 
to a student of the Scottish Reformation. 

MARJORIE BOWEN. 


THE BATTERSEA WONDER 


SOHN Burns: Lapour’s Lost Leaner. By William 
Kent. Williams & Norgate. xv +389 pp., includ- 
ing 5 pp. Index; 20 Plates. 25s. 

A temptation that awaits the biographer of Burns is 

to spend so much time analysing the inordinate vanity 

which drove him from obscurity to high office, and then 
to early retirement in Clapham, that the real man dis- 
ippears behind a farrago of rubbish and surmise which 
bears no relation to biography. Mr. Kent has avoided 
this, and written a readable and reliable book that is 
likely to remain the “ standard life” for many years 
io come. Burns’s greatest work was all done before 
1914, and the carly part of this book is the most 
interesting and at the same time the most disappoint- 
ing. The figure of Burns is seen in these pages as he 
must have seen himself—namely, as a giant who 
xestrode his time with lofty disregard of the back- 
rround. Owing to the extremely sketchy, even incom- 
plete, accounts of the events leading up to the dock 
strike in 1889, the picture lacks both objectivity and 
perspective. His achievement in these early years was 
very great. Whatever his subsequent career, there is 
no doubt that Burns was one of those who helped to 
create the modern Labour Party, and it is a pity that 
this contribution is largely overlooked in the present 
book, to such an extent that while the Index con- 
tains three mentions of a journalist like Frank Harris, 
there 1s not one of the Labour Party. This is the 
only major defect in the book, which is otherwise 

1 sympathetic and sometimes tragic picture of John 

Burns. In reality, a biography is no memorial to 

him. The most fitting place for that would be, as 

Mr. Kent points out, at the dock gates. 

Victor E. NEUBURG. 


A NEW HARMONY OF THE GOSPELS 


THe Four Gospets tn One Story. Written as a 
modern biography. By Freeman Wills Crofts. 
Longmans, xx + 334 pp., including Index. Cloth 
8s. 6d.; paper, 5s. 

Mr. Crofts sincerely believes he can harmonize all the 

four Gospels by rewriting them in places and drasti- 

cally rearranging their contents. Such an attempt at 
harmonization will strike many as rather disingenuous. 

By his methods it should be fairly easy to harmonize 

the most seemingly incompatible writings. Let us note 

one example of Mr. Crofts’ harmonization. According 
to * Matthew,” the angel tells the women who visit 
the tomb of Jesus to remind his disciples that the 

Master will meet them in Galilee, and here what is 

clearly a final parting takes place on an unnamed 

mountain. ‘ Luke” alters significantly the message 
of the angel, so as to exclude any mention of a meeting 
in Galilee, and confines the post-resurrection appear- 
ances of Jesus to Jerusalem and its neighbourhood. 

Mr. Crofts proceeds to blend sayings of the risen 

Jesus, which are recorded in ‘* Matthew,’’ ‘ Mark,” 

** Luke,’ and the Acts of the Apostles, and adds: 

** When Jesus had said this he led his disciples out of 

the city and over the Mount of Olives to Bethany. 

There he raised his hands and gave them his blessing. 

As he did so he became separated from them, and was 
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carried .up to heaven, till a cloud intervened and they 
lost sight of him.” This text borrows from ‘* Mark,” 
* Luke,” and the Acts, while the words ** When Jesus 
had said this ” are the invention of Mr. Crofts. 

A. D. HOWELL SMITH. 


Short Notices 


THE PHysicaL Basts oF MIND. A Series of Broadcast. 
Talks compiled by Peter Laslett. Basil Blackwell. 
79 pp. 5s. 

The series of talks by Sir Charles Sherrington, E, O. 
adrian, W. E. Le Gros Clark, S. Zuckerman, E. T. O. 
Slater, W. Russeli Brain, Wilder Penfield, Viscount 
Samuel, A. J. Ayer, and Gilbert Ryle was certainly 
one of the most interesting and important arranged 
by the B.B.C. It dealt with a fresh and fruitful field 
of scientific research, interesting in itself and even more 
so for its bearing on philosophical and_ religious 
problems which have been discussed for ages and are 
still very much alive. To some listeners the philo- 
sophers’ symposium on the body-mind puzzle, and 
especially the lively and apposite contribution by Prof. 
Ryle, will most appeal: others will be more interested 
in the survey of discoveries in the functioning of nerve 
and brain. Both groups, together with those who 
missed some or all of the talks, will welcome publica- 
tion of these fascinating talks in book form at a price 
which is modest as things go nowadays. 


THe RUINS: OR, MEDITATION ON THE REVOLUTION OF 
EMPIRES: AND THE Law oF Nature. By C. F. 
Volney. Truth Seeker Co., New York. 225 pp. 
$2.50. 

Count C. F. Volney wrote many works, but his Ruins 

of Empires remains the one of outstanding interest for 

Rationalists. It was translated into many languages 

and had a wide influence in its day. Volney was a 

Deist of the eighteenth century, and his famous Ruins, 

first published in 1791, is a vigorous attack on the 

Christian religion. But though, as a good Deist, 

Volney believed in God, whose existence he thought 

was conclusively proved by the harmony of Nature, 

this did not save him from castigation, by Dr. Priestley, 
as an unbeliever and an infidel. Priestley’s pamphlet, 
which appeared in 1797, is directed especially againsi 

Volney and the views expressed in his Ruins. His 

dignified reply to Priestley is included in the present 

volume. Also included is a_ biographical sketch of 

Volney by Count Darn, and a map of the Astrological 

Heaven of the Ancients. This reprint, in most durable 

form, of a classic of the hisfory of Rationalism, will 

be welcomed in particular by all Rationalists who do 
not possess the book. 


THe Book or UNCOMMON PRayeR. By Frank W. 
Moyle, Rector of Allesley, Coventry. Andrew 
Dakers Ltd. viii + 248 pp. &s. 6d. 

The Rev. Frank W. Moyle is a very sincere and 

courageous cleric. Christianity is a faith he warmly 

cherishes, but believes that it has been sadly caricatured 
by Christians, and turned too often into a curse, 
instead of a blessing, to mankind. In this book he 
ventures to reconstruct the Anglican Book of Common 

Prayer along Modernist lines, giving critical and 

historical reasons why this should be done. Jesus is 

for him the Logos made flesh; but he does not believe 
in either his virgin birth or his physical resurrection. 

Original sin and eternal damnation have no place in 

Mr. Moyle’s creed. 
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Correspondence 


“DARE TO BE A DANIEL” 


May I be allowed some comments on Mr, Charles T. 
Smith’s article, ‘Dare to be a Daniel,” which 
appeared in the August issue of The Literary Guide? 

To attempt to carry on the flag of religion over the 
heroic forces of Freethought is tantamount to the 
most unjustified semantic acrobatics | have ever come 
across in, Jesuitical disputation, Countering — the 
centuries of Freethought struggle against the supreme 
superstition called * religion,” Mr. Smith now sees 
fit to ask Rationalists to utilize that odoriferous term 
for their grand cause. Human enlightenment is con- 
tingent upon clear and logical thinking; to juggle 


terms around in the midst of a dispute is to confuse 
And that, unfortunately, is what Mr. 


the vital issue. 
Smith has done. 
We have had the same Freethought disease over 
here, and many so-called Rationalists or Freethinkers 
have seen fit to woo religion and to discover gems of 
wisdom in ancient ignorance, Recently, one of our 
outstanding humanists had an article captioned 
‘The Function of Scientific Religion” in a leading 
Freethought publication, My reply, which appeared 
in the March number of The Progressive World, 
1 hope poised the issue in so far as its danger 
to vital, progressive (and, | might say, aggressive) 
Freethought, is concerned, It is greatly to be regretted 
that we haven't a man of the stature of the late 
J. M. Robertson in our midst to inject some fresh and 
stimulating logic into the deteriorating condition 
which seems to be developing in our midst. After 
Rationalists have fought against the forces of religion 
for many centuries, Mr. Smith now wants us to use its 
colours, Though I have enjoyed Mr. Smith’s previous 
Rationalist writings, I must say vitiis sine 
nascitur, Jack BENJAMIN. 


New York City, U.S.A. 


RATIONALISM AND RELIGION 


May I say how strongly | concur with your two 
correspondents, Messrs. V. H. Smith and A. T. Brown? 

In addition to the objections raised by Mr. Smith 
to the use of the word “ religion” for Rationalism, 
why give our opponents the opportunity to hold us up 
to the (as I think quite justified) ridicule of their 
hearers, or even accuse us of false pretences? After 
having for sixty years regarded religion as the name 
for all that I hold in abhorrence, I strongly objeci to 
having the name, foisted on me. And we are to have 
forsooth services, hymns, sermons, ritual, prayers (to 
whom?) and, worst of all, a creed. It would be impos- 
sible to frame one which would satisfy all Rationalists. 
As I understand, and believe the great bulk of Ration- 
alists will agree, one of the great points of our Move- 
ment is that every man has a right to his own opinion 
on all matters which are likely to be found in a creed. 
To try to enforce anything like uniformity would 
smash up the Movement. 

TI cre is, however, one point in Mr. Smith's article 
on which he is undoubtedly right. The pressing need 
at the moment is for a series of local organizations 
open to Rationalists of all types. 

Some time ago I advertised in the Guide for any 
Rationalist willing to get in touch with me, with a 
view to forming a little circle which would be the 
nucleus for such a local organization. But though 


I received about eight replies from various parts of 
the world, only one was local. May I therefore close 
this letter with a further appeal to any Rationalists in 
Hounslow, Isleworth, Twickenham, Teddington, or 
Feltham, to get in touch with me with a view to form- 
ing a Rationalist circle in this district? 

Hanworth, Middlesex. F. SHEPPARD. 


NO COMMON CAUSE WITH CHRISTIANS 


In his article in your July issue Mr. Gerald Bullett says 
*we should make common cause with Christians in 
affirming the high value of the personal life and in 
striving to defend its dignity and freedom against all 
assaults of its enemies.” 

Since when have Rationalists decided that the 
Christian Church is concerned with these things? 
What of Papal power, Hitlerism, wars on China by 
Christians, Korea, ** Misery *’ Martin? One could go 
on for hours about the wrongs done to humans by 
Christians. That is why quite a lot of us ordinary 
people who are not “ Fellows ”’ of anything, or writers, 
or of any prominence of any kind, are Rationalists. 
We learn a lot from The Literary Guide. 1 have 
been reading of ** The Scandal of the Candles,” otf 
pleas tor more Church schools and for compulsory 
church parades—and also that “ in the whole history 
of Islam there have never been the wholesale persecu- 
tions which have disgraced Christianity.” 

io Mr, Gerald Bullett | wish to say: Let us continue 
to behave as Rationalists and to remember that it was 
the Christians who dropped the atom bomb and are 
advocating dropping more. 

I hope you will publish this letter so that we all 
know that occasionally quite ordinary people get a 
*look-in in your columns. VIOLET TALLIs (Mrs.). 

Aston, Birmingham, 


A CRITICISM OF TWO ARTICLES 


THe Guide for August contains two articles of 
particular appeal to anyone interested in the 
psychology of religion. The reviewer of Gerald 
Bullett’s English Mystics is inclined, 1 think, to take 
ioo narrow a view of what constitutes a mystic. Few 
would agree with him in excluding William Blake 
from the category, and even D. H. Lawrence might 
qualify by the intensity of his belief in intuition as 
against cold reason. Many years ago it was pointed 
out by Desmond MacCarthy that the really essential 
characteristic of mysticism is a tendency to blur or 
deny the sharp distinctions usually drawn between 
God and man, between disembodied and incarnate. 
spirit, between self and not-self, and even between 
good and evil. The typical mystic is an idealist in 
the philosophical sense of denying the “ reality ” of 
separate entities, and so the direct opposite of the 
type of mind which defines by negations—i.e., which 
asserts that A is A by virtue of not being B or C or 
D. Has Mr. Godwin read the intensely interesting 
exposition of mysticism in Aldous Huxley’s Grey 
Eminence, which could be a very stimulating challenge 
to Rationalists? One would like to see your reviewer’s 
comments on the chapters I refer to. 

_ The other article which prompts me to criticism 
is C, T. Smith’s “* Dare to be a Daniel,” for I hold 
that religion could only be “ associated with the ideals 
of Rationalism * by a misunderstanding of its essen- 
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tial quality. The ‘ sense of duty ” to which religion 
is a “ response * is not primarily “* intellectual,” and 
hence differs fundamentally from the _ typically 
Rationalist form, Religious ideals do not arise in our 
minds from rational conviction; they are rather 
* suggested ” into us (usually in childhood), or spring 
from some intuitive or unconscious source, A truly 
religious feeling of duty and obligation is founded on 
faith, and, as G. K. Chesterton once wrote, ‘ What- 
ever may be the meaning of faith, it must always 
mean a certainty about something we cannot prove.” 
And is not proof exactly what a Rationalist demands 
before accepting any dictum as a basis for conduct? 
It is possible to * make a religion of ~ art, or science, 
or nationalism, and so on, but not by any process 
which can be explained in strictly intellectual terms 
I would remind Mr. Smith of the passage in Salamon 
Reinach’s Orpheus in which the author asserts that 
the word “religion” is properly derived not from 
‘ religare ’ (to bind or tie up) but from “ relegere ” 
(to take vigilant care—the antithesis of ‘ neglegere,” 
to neglect). ‘“* Religion,’ he says, * is thus a faithful 
observance of rites “"—i.e., it is not primarily concerned 
with our behaviour to other living beings, which (on a 
Rationalist view) is the specific field of morality. 
Might I add, however, that I agree with Mr. Smith 
in holding that we should refrain from using the word 
“religion” in a mainly pejorative sense: and I fully 
sympathize with his desire to widen the scope ot 
Rationalist propaganda. T. F. Harvey Jacos. 


Waterford, Ireland, 


DOES GOD LIKE BACH? 


As long as Irwin Brown confines himself to polemizing 
against the assumption that * to like Bach is to believe 
in God” he is on firm ground. But he poses another 
and more important question and gives an unsatis- 
factory answer. Why do Rationalists, and non- 
Christians generally, enjoy the Mass in B Minor? Mr. 
Brown says because music is music; the Mass is great 
music and it was “an historical accident that, Bach 
had to compose to such rubbishy words.” If this is 
so, then the whole work is an historical accident. For 
there can be no doubt that Bach put into his Mass 
** ideas and variations of ideas that would outlast the 
centuries "; but he nevertheless clothed them in 
Christian imagery because that imagery was for him 
vital and significant. If his text is ‘ rubbishy,” so 
is the raw material of many artists from the first century 
to the nineteenth—the theology of Paradise Lost or 
the myths illustrated by Giotto or Van Eyck. But 
clearly Bach didn’t fret against his material, rubbish 
or not. The tremendous emotional pressure behind 
his Sanctus or Crucifixus is not generated by the com- 
poser’s sense of “ pure beauty,” but by a particular 
set of specific emotional experiences. If Rationalist 
criticism tries to get away from this by evoking some 
pure, subjective esthetic emotion, it is simply evading 
the real issue. Bach’s achievement (like that of Milton 
or Giotto) is this: he worked in the context of his own 
society, and at the same time seized upon the inner 
transformations that were taking place in it. The great 
artist's insight makes him truly catholic. Only by 
admitting this, or rather by claiming it, can we begin 
to counter the propaganda (Catholic with a large C, 
but not with a small one) about art and * the Christian 
tradition *; and, also, only then can we begin to hear 
the music itself—** pure * not in the sense that it has 
been decontaminated of its religious associations, but 
in the sense that we recognize the value of these 
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associations to the artist. We perform in fact a * will- 
ing suspension of disbelief *°—and the operative word 
there is “ willing.” 

As for Mr. Brown’s parson—I suppose that when 
we “to church repair, Not for the doctrine but the 
music there,” we do risk running into a good deal of 
nonsense en route. But it doesn’t sound as if his 
heterodox musicians and audience were in very much 
danger of being poisoned by this milk-and-water stuff. 

Ashford, Kent, Mary VISICK. 


THE CLUE TO HISTORY 


MARJORIE BOWEN’S article on ** Rational History,” in 
your August issue, was very stimulating, but parts of 
it seem to imply that a team of experts could compile 
a list of agreed items—a sort of giant telephone 
directory—which would constitute a satisfactory history 
of the world. But, even if such a plan could be 
accomplished, the result would be meaningless, just 
as those lists of battles and kings we memorized at 
school are meaningless. If historians are to become 
scientific, then they must not only collect data, but 
interpret them: the underlying ‘‘ laws *’ which appear 
to cause the observed sequence of events must be 
formulated, tested, and modified as necessary. 
Although I agree with Miss Bowen that there are 
many inconsistencies among the accounts of historical 
events bequeathed to us by authors from every country 
and age, it seems to me that Rationalists would use 
their energies to better purpose in trying to decipher 
the meaning (if any) of history for our own time, 
rather than in tackling the Herculean task of iron- 
ing out a million discrepancies in the stories of old. 
What happened in history is very interesting, but why 
it happened, and what it has all been leading up to, 
are more important and significant questions for us 
to answer. R. JARDINE. 


London, W.2. 


RELIGION AND THE MASSES 
May I, an ordinary working man, say how readily I 
agree with Mr. T. Brown’s letter in your 
September issue? 

I am employed as a clerk in a huge concern, and 
in my department there are roughly 150 men and 
women, From time to time I have been able to 
‘sound ” most of them, and the result has been 
most deplorable. Of these people, I have found only 
three who are in agreement with me in matters of 
religion, 

Regarding the men at the bench, in the foundries, 
and on the ships, I can say that of those whom I 
am able to contact, very few attend any place of 
worship, while the greater part of them remain 
steadfast in their religious beliefs. 

It has been said that the R.P.A. ought to launch a 
crusade. Then I would add the proviso that every 
effort be exercised for it to reach the working-classes. 
They need it. I know, because I am one of them. 


Barrow-in-Furness. R. HotmMwoop. 


A RETURN TO DARWIN 


AT seventy-seven my memory is better than Dr. 
Maurice Burton’s, In the late 1880s, when about 
fourteen years old, I borrowed The Origin of Species 
from a small library attached to St. George’s Chapel, 
Exeter, and not only read but understood and assimi- 
lated it, making copious notes. 

As an old man, physically but not mentally, I can 
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truthfully say that throughout my long life I have 
never come across a single fact leading me to doubt 
the truth of evolution, nor a single experience suggest- 
ing that there is anything supernatural in the cosmos— 
unless we regard, in the light of modern knowledge 
and especially of recent researches into the constitution 
of the atom, everything as supernatural, Or, to put 
it in another way, that, as Sir James Jeans suggested, 
the universe is more a thought than a thing! 
R. GLave SaunpDeERS, M.R.C.V\S., F.Z.S. 

Exmouth. 


PARAPSYCHOLOGY 


In his letter in the July Guide, under the above 
heading, Mr. Henry Crabbe reproves me for asking 
for hearsay evidence of the existence of paranormal 
phenomena, although it seems quite clear to me that 
the proof I require unquestionably involved the cor- 
respondence theory of truth. I therefore deduce that 
further elucidation is needed, 

The psycho-kinesis hypothesis—for which mathe- 
matical evidence has been adduced—lI prefer to accept 
provisionally, seeing that the evidence for it has been 
empirically obtained. But I emphatically reject the 
clairvoyant’s presumptuous claim to absolute accuracy 
in predicting or divining future events, and shall con- 
tinue to do so as long as the prosperity of book- 
makers irrefutably proves that the accurate prediction 
(invoked “ at will’ or not) of the results of sporting 
and other future events is not yet (nor perhaps ever 
will be) within the mental capacity of man, 


Bury St. Edmunds. ARTHUR CHARLES. 


OUR SUSTENTATION FUND 


Donations received since July 7 up to September 1, 
950: 


1 


£5—** H.R.W.” £2 2s.—Wm. Angus, Lt.-Col. Martyn 
Brown. £2—J. Keiller Greig. £1 Anon,” C. 
Llewelyn Jones. £1—Robert Brownlee, John Burns, Henry 
Fraser, W. A. Millar. 10s. 6¢.—David Johns. 10s.—J. S. 
Bliss, W. Breaden. James Ketchen, C. H. Williams. 
6s.—Stafford Exley, J. M. D. Smith. ‘Ss.—V. V. P. Allen, 
A. Buckingham, Leslie D. Clark, W. Craigie, H. S. Joyce, 
Thomas Owen, R. R. Shukla. 38. 44d.—Mrs. J. Hutchison. 
2s. 44.—R. A. Barkes, Mrs. L. Broughton. 2s.—J. J. Smith. 


Total subscribed: £1,025 7s. 10d. 


Further donations are invited to bring the total to 
£1,500 by the end of 1950. 


C. A. WATTS MEMORIAL FUND 


Donations received from May 1, 1950:— 


£3—Mrs. F. M. Langworthy. £2 2s.—‘* Gregor McGregor.” 
£1 7s. 6d.—Mr. and Mrs. A. F. Watson. £1 38.—R. D. 
Birrell. £1—G. Seibel, R. Lee. 14s.—G. Seubring. 
12s. 64d.—A. G. Winter. 10s. 64d—‘“*F. S.” 108.—G. J. 
Dovey. H.  Proctor-Gregg. 8s. 10d.—R. F. Tucker. 
7s.—C, E. Saunders, B.” 2s. 6d.—H. I. Behrmann, 
D. C. Buckland. 2s. 44.—S. N. Iyer, G. M. Williamson. 
J. K. Greig. 2s—D. R. Modeste. 


Total donations received, August 31, 1950: 
£8,044 2s. 3d. 


Total donations required: £100,000. 


UNITARIAN BELIEFS 
Pamphlets and information on receipt of stamp. 


Rev. Helen L. Phillips, 14 Gerdon Square, London, W.C.! 


THE LITERARY GUIDE 


PRIMITIVE 
LAW 


A. S. DIAMOND 


“‘Dr. Diamond’s book first appeared in 1935 
and is already something of a classic. It has 
long been unobtainable. Though many of 
Maine’s basic ideas are still generally 
accepted, there can be no doubt that Dr. 
Diamond has substantially proved their 
falsity or one-sidedness, and it can be only 
a matter of time before his formulations 
supplant Maine’s.”” 

JACK LINDSAY in Tribune 


15s. net 


(inland postage 8d.) 


Cc. A. WATTS & CO. LTD. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Rates: Personal, 2s.; Trade, 3s.; per line of approximately nine 
words. Box number, Is. extra. 
Replies to Box Nos. should be addressed to “‘ The Literary Guide,” 
5 and 6 Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4 


MISCELLANEOUS 


TYPEWRITING.—An R.P.A. member would be pleased two 
undertake copying of any description. Work executed neatly and 
promptly. Terms moderate.—Apply F.P., 53 Oxford Road, 
Carshalton Beeches, Surrey. 

MODELLER and sculptress willing to undertake any special 
commissions, large or small, at modest terms. No wish to make 
a fortune; only live. Inquiries invited.—Box No. 196. 


TYPEWRITING.—MSS., plays, novels, reports, theses, testi- 
monials, stories, articles; copying of any description promptly 
executed. 1s. 6d. thousand words.—Box No. 211. 


BOOKS WANTED AND FOR SALE 


BIRTH Control Today, by Dr. Marie Stopes. 6s. 5d. post.— 
Clinic, 108, Whitfield Street, London, W.1. 

SOUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY. Conway Hall, Red 
Lion Square, W.C. 1. Sunday Meetings, 11 a.m. Admission 
Free. October 1—Prof. J. C. Flugel, D.Sc.: ‘* Tolerance.” 
October 8—Maurice Burton, D.Sc.: “ Biology and Social 
Behaviour.”” October 15—S. K. Ratcliffe: Can We Be Hopeful ?’” 
October 22—Prof. G. W. Keeton, M.A., LL.D.: “* Law, Reason 
and Justice.” October 29—Archibald Robertson, M.A.: “ The 
Moral Consequences of Atheism.” 
CONWAY DISCUSSION CIRCLE. South Place Ethical 
Society, Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, W.C. 1. Weekly 
discussions in the Library on Tuesday evenings at 7 p.m. Ad- 
mission Free. Collection. October 3—H. L. Beales, M.A.: “ The 
Schuman Plan.”” October 10—Marjorie Bowen: ** The Historical 
Novel.”” October 17—S. K. Ratcliffe: ** The Demise of English 
Poetry.” October 24—W. E. Swinton, Ph.D., F.R.S.E.: Some 
Prehistoric Monsters.” October 31—Guilfoyle Williams, B.Sc. : 
“The Case for Reincarnation.”’ 
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